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VOLUME 6; NUMBER 4 


MEN IN MOTION 


A Unit for This Week 


“WEEP MOVING,” is a typically American phrase, You 

hear it today when you get on a crowded bus or train. 
Men have been saying it to themselves since America was 
undiscovered land. They have been going places where they 
could do the things which make America strong and rich 
today. And, like Alice in Wonderland, they go “faster and 
taster.” 


HOW TO GET READY 


Ask the class to give you a definition of “distance.” Bring 
out the idea that distance can be measured in two ways: by 
miles and by hours. Boston is roughly 200 miles from New 
York City. Those miles would not seem the same to three 
men who traveled them, one by train, one by plane, and one 
on foot. Ask pupils to think of some route they have covered 
on foot, with their bicycles and in their family cars. 

Roads and rails and waterways have been built to carry 
millions of “little pigs” to market and to bring home tons of 
“bacon.” Assign “Transportation Builds Cities” and “Rail- 
roads.” Have plenty of books at hand for further reading. 
What boys in the class have modern trains as their hobby? 
They probably collect timetables and pictures, and can 
explain how trains have developed speed and power. Appoint 
a chairman to line them up for short class talks. 

Divide the class into groups to make large pictorial maps 
Make separate ones for trails, highways, canals, railroads. 
Use colors to show growth during different periods. Put in 
dates also. James Truslow Adams’ Atlas of American History 
is excellent for early periods. You can use road maps and 
commercial pamphlets for current facts. 

Make a study of your own town. When was it settled? 
Where did early settlers come from? Make a time-line of its 
development of transportation links. Compare this with the 
growth of industries and population. 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Now you're ready to stage a “Transportation Pageant.’ 
Start by singing work songs which came from railroad and 
canal: “I’ve Been Working on the Railroad,” “Erie Canal. 
Then call on map groups to give rapid survey of our trans- 
portation past. Dramatize scenes from your local history. It 
possible invite an “oldtimer” to tell about changes he has 
seen. Let the railroad enthusiasts end the period with a 
quick sketch of future possibilities, 

















QUESTIONS — MATERIALS — ACTIVITIES 


HIGHWAY TO VICTORY (p. 3) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. When did Japan invade China? 

2. How long was land transport of supplies into China 
cut offP 

3. What is the total length of the Ledo-Burma Road? 

4. By what route did China obtain small quantities of 
supplies from her Allies after Lashio was captured? 

5. How long will it take convoys to make the trip from 
Ledo to Kunming? 


Questions for Discussion: 

How do both China and her Allies benefit from the open- 
ing of the Stilwell Road? 

Why did Chiang name the new road for General Stilwell? 


For Further Reference: 


“Burma: Where India and China Meet,” by J. L. Christian, 
National Geographic, October, 1943. 

“Burma Road: China Opens Her Wild West,” by Owen 
Lattimore, National Geographic, September, 1942. 

“When They Met in Burma; Chinese and American 
Troops,” Asia and the Americas, November, 1944. 

“Flying Over the Hump,” by Lin Yutang, Asia and the 
Americas, December, 1944. 

“Toughest Road in the World,” by T. Durdin, New York 
Times Magazine, March 19, 1944. 

Activity: 

This article quotes briefly from Chiang Kai-shek’s speech 
honoring General Stilwell. He probably spoke of what the 
road means to his country. Give a five-minute speech, saying 
what you imagine he might have said. 

Using the map on page 4 as a pattern, make a large, 
colored, pictorial map which gives an idea of how the road 
was built and the country through which it passes. 


WLB GOES TO COURT (p. 5) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1, What is a maintenance-of-membership clause? 

2. How large is the WLB, and what groups are repre- 
sented on it? 

3. For what purpose was the WLB established? 

4. Why did the Army take over Montgomery Ward plants 
a second time? 

5. What was Judge Sullivan’s decision in the case of the 
Government versus Montgomery Ward? 
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Questions for Discussior 
How does Judge Sulliy 
Ward case threaten WLB 
Define “distribution.” | 
For Further Reference 
“Ward Balks Again,” Bus 
“Should Wages Go | 
Graphic, November, 1944 
“War Labor Board: An Experit ige Stabilization,’ 
by M. Derber, , September, ‘44 


Activity: 
Ask two groups to collect 
the proposition: Government 


Amidon 


Surcey 


American Eco 


support or Oppose 
Montgomery Ward 
case was legal. Choose two g speakers to present both 
the affirmative and the negative 
for informal class debate 

Make up a list of questions on WLB activities and 


thority which you would like to ask someone engaged in 


evidence Open the question 


production. Invite representatives of management and labo 
to visit the class and give their answers. Perhaps some fathers 


would like to sit in on your discussion 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDS CITIES (p. 15) 
Questions for Rapid Check 

1. What larger city was linked to Lancaster by the Lan- 
caster Turnpike? 

What route did goods going from Milwaukee to New 
York City travel before the Erie Canal was built? 

3. What highway has replaced the Lancaster Pike? 

4. What trail from Missouri to New Mexico was traveled 
by men and women who opened up the West? 

5. What is our largest inland grain market? 

Activities: 

Get maps showing U. S. highways, 
and waterways. Ask each pupil to write names of two places 
on a slip of paper, exchange, and figure out good freight and 
passenger routes between the places named. 

In the World Almanac find out which are the ten largest 
cities in the U. S. Locate them on your maps and see what 
transportation facilities they have. Look up their history in 
the library to find out how these facilities contributed to their 
growth. Make a time-line for one city in which you are inter- 
ested, indicating the steps by which it grew up. 


railroads, air routes, 


For Further Reference: 
Rome Haul, by Walter Edmonds. R 
vith the Erie 


omance: and humor, 
s hero Modern Library Edition) 

ph Bromley. Story of an old-time 
hittlesey House,. $2.75 


1944 
Broughton, Scientific 


CAREERS IN INDUSTRY: NO. 10. RAILROADS (p. 18) 


generalizations about 


ch Mi 


ign pupils 


Ettinger indicates 


, Cc 
to collect more defin- 


hanges. Here are several good 


Mechanics, July, 1944. 
r in Transportation; Employment Opportuni- 
Highway, Water and Air Transport,” by Norman 
Dutton, $2.00 
Fortune, December, 1944. 


uch in the Railroads?” 


WE THE PEOPLE PLAN TO WIN THE PEACE (p. 16) 
Atter you 


check the 


have read this picture strip, go back over it and 


captions which suggest something you could do 
now. For instance, look at No. 10. Do you get information 
as well as fun from radio? What programs do you listen to 
egularly? Look at No. 12. What are 


less slogans? Are you taken in by them? 


some of the meaning- 
Ask yourself othef 
questions. What experience in democracy are you getting in 
class, school government, clubs? Keep on asking questions 
until you have a good picture of yourself at school, learning 
(small d). Then draw up for the 
class a list of things you can do and learn which will bring 


to be a good democrat 
your education as close as possible to the ideal set up for 
all countries 


SOCIAL SECURITY FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW (p. 8) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Who receive protection under the present social secur- 
ity system? 

2. What determines the size of the benefit payment a 
worker receives? 

3. Where does money for benefit payments come from? 

4. At what age does a worker receive security payment? 

5. What workers are not included in the system? 
Activity: 

Here’s a chance for you to do some teaching. After you've 
studied the article, done more reading, and discussed social 
security with your classmates, make a list of questions to 
family. Next day compare notes 
with your classmates. How well informed are Dad and 
Mother? Did you learn something from them? 


Key to ‘‘Know Your World Week” 


take home and ask your 
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HE NEWS MAGAZINE FOR STUDENTS 


BY THE MOON’S LIGHT 


He yanks the fuse of a hand 
grenade with his teeth and 
prepares to let it fly at the 
enemy. He is a typical 
Coast Guardsman, skilled 
in the handling of ships and 
saving lives. But he is 
poison to the enemy when 
he lands on a beachhead 
at dawn. 


(Photo by Harris & Ewing) 
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That’s one way to look at the Pennsylvania Railroad 
system—as a vast assembly line, now principally 
devoted to war transportation— 26.000 miles of rail- 
road facilities, crossing and criss-crossing a territory 


in which live half the people of the United States. 


Over it flow coal to make power, light and heat... 
ore to produce steel . . . steel parts of a thousand dif- 
ferent shapes and weights... rubber and textiles to 
manufacture tires...tanks, trucks. weapons, war 
materiel in abundance—in fact, most anything 


you can name, tiny or large. Add your food, 


BUY UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





too—for this mammoth assembly line handles what 
you eat, from field, cannery, packing plant to market. 


Lump all these materials, parts, commodities together 
—call them freght—and here’s what this Penn- 
sylvamia Railroad assembly system moved in the 
region bounded on the west by Chicago and St. 
Louis and on the east by New York and Norfolk in 
a single year, ending Nov. 1, 1944... 287,000,000 
tons! An amount equal to more than four tons for 
each of the 65,000,000 persons living in the 13 
states and the District of Columbia, served by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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Stilwell Road breaks “blockade” of 
China: will speed downfall of Japan 


OU may have never heard of Suhteewel. Yet Suhteewel 

is the most famous American name in China these days. 
It is now a byword of the 400,000,000 Chinese. It is on the 
lips of the old and young. It has become both a battle 
cry and a symbol of early victory. For Suh-teé-wel is how 
the Chinese pronounce the name of that great American gen- 
eral — Joseph W. (“Vinegar Joe”) Stilwell — in whose honor 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek on January 28 renamed the 
newly completed Ledo-Burma Road. 

The Stilwell Road is a 620-mile highway from India 
through Burma to China. At one end of its terminal at Ledo, 
Assam in India, the Road gonnects with railways running to 
Calcutta. Chinaward from Ledo, it passes through Kamaing, 
Myitkyina, Bhamo and Mong-yu where it joins the old 
Burma Road leading to Kunming, China. This vital artery, 
which is the first land link between China and her Allies in 
almost three years, is the brainchild of General Stilwell, for- 
mer American commander in the China-Burma-India thea- 
ater and present commander of the United States Ground 
Forces. (See November 27, 1944 issue). 


Bad News for Japan 
The breaking of the land blockade of China was observed 
at a special ceremony in Chungking attended by General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek, American Ambassador, Maj. Gen. 
Patrick J. Hurley, and Maj. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer who 
succeeded General Stilwell in China. In a broadcast directed 
to the United States, the Generalissimo declared that the 


bed 





4 ‘ International News photo 
Negro engineers played a big part in building the Stilwell 
Road. Here is Joe Green of Florida, a bulldozer driver. 
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Harris & Ewing 
Native Lisu women, like this one, come from the hills of 
southwest China to work on the Chinese supply line to India. 


opening of the Ledo-Burma Road, which even in peace time 
“would be an extraordinary achievement,” had “broken the 
siege of China.” He went on to point out that “to the mili- 
tarists of Japan, it will be an omen of defeat.” 

China’s war leader closed his address with these words, 
“Let us name this road after General Joseph W. Stilwell, in 
memory of his distinctive contribution and of the signal part 
which the Allied and Chinese forces under his direction 
played in the building of the road.” 

In the United States, the recipient of the honor, General 
Stilwell, declared: “I take off my hat to the men who fought 
for it and built it.” He said these men “worked and still work 
under conditions which are unbelievable until you see them 
— jungle, mountainous terrain, insects, diseases, mud, rain 
and dust. The Allied nations can feel proud of the hard work 
done by their representatives. . . . The terrain in itself was 
bad enough, but the Japs added more problems. They had to 
be blasted from the jungles one by one.” 


Count the Blessings 


Was the Stilwell Road worth all this effort and sacrifice? 
What is its actual importance? Phe benefits to be derived 
from this new and only land route to China can hardly be 
over-emphasized. For one thing, it will make possible a 
monthly shipment to the munitions-starved Chinese armies 
of about a 100,000 tons of war supplies. Specifically, the 
immediate advantages are: (1) Allied aircraft will hence- 
forth be largely relieved of the task of carrying trucks and 
gasoline over “the hump” to China and thus have more 
space available for transporting other vital war materials. 
(2) China will now be able to receive a large number of 
sorely needed vehicles for her internal transport and also 
heavy equipment (such as bulldozers and graders) which 
could not be sent by air. (3) Along with the road a pipe 
line has been constructed — which will ultimately be the 
longest in the world — to carry gasoline for airplanes, tanks 
and road transport. (4) It will make it possible to ship to 
China machinery needed to build up her industries and 
thereby enlarge the country’s war output. (5) It will help 
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New York Times maj 
The Stilwell (Ledo) Road runs from Ledo, in India, south to 
Shamo and then connects with the old Burma Road to China 


China from within to become a modern military power by 
improving her economic position. 

Perhaps even more important than these material gains is 
the political significance of the Stilwell Road. It demonstrates 
to the Chinese people that we do not consider them as 
“second class” allies. There had been in the past voiced and 
unvoiced dissatisfaction within China at the limited amount 
of aid rendered that country by her Allies. Now with the 
completion of the Stilwell Road, new opportunities are 
opened for closer co-operation. 

Many military observers believe that the final defeat of 
Japan will have to take place on Chinese soil. For it is here 
that the Nipponese power exceeds that of the comparatively 
small home islands from which the Jap invading armies em- 
barked on their mission of plunder. China with her 400 mil- 
lion population does not lack manpower, but needs critical 
war supplies — the so-called “plasma for victory.” For almost 
eight years, since July 7, 1937, China’s ill-equipped armies 
have been battling the Japanese invaders, The last three 
years, China has fought on isolated from the rest of the 
United Nations, with no connecting land supply line nor a 
single seaport. The Stilwell Road will make it possible to 
increase greatly the country’s war efficiency by combining 
China’s great manpower with America’s mas§ production 
power and training methods. . 


Road Building — the Hard Way 


The building of the old Burma Road — a land route over 
the famed Himalayan “hump” — is one of the most amazing 
episodes in history. It is the. newest and greatest highway 


developed by the Chinese in the past 4,000 years. It was 


started in 1920 by the Yunnan Provincial Government and 
when completed extended for about 60 miles from Kunming 
along the general route of an old, little-used spice and tea 
caravan trail toward Burma. The Road was almost forgotten 
until 1938 when the Japanese captured China’s ports and 
cut off the country from all sea traffic with the rest of the 
world. The National Government took over the small stretch 
of the original Burma Road and within a year extended it to 
Wanting, a total distance of approximately 597 miles. 

The Chinese liter ally hacked the road out with their bare 


hands. The * ‘tzow tan” (a mattock-like shovel) and the bam- to Chinese-American friendship. \ 
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boo basket were practically their only equipment. They had 
no steam shovels, no road rollers, no pneumatic drills, Not 
even trucks. Instead they used carts drawn by men and 
women. No dynamite ‘was available to blast away the hard 
rock of the mountains. It had to be done with gunpowder, 
cubic inches at a time. But the job was finished in less than 
a year. More than 100,000 men and women worked on the 
project from start to finish — a total of 33,800,000 man-days. 

The Burma Road at Wanting connected with British rail- 
oads and river transport in Burma leading to the port of 
Rangoon. Thus a link was established between Frée China 
ind the outside world. In 1940, however, the British gov- 
mment yielding to Japanese pressure closed the Burma 
connections with the Burma Road for three months from 
August to October. The folly of this appeasement was soon 
realized and traffic was re-established. Then in April 1942, 
four months after Pearl Harbor, the Japs captured Lashio, 
sealing off the Burma Road. Thereafter, for 33 months, until 
the recent completion of the Ledo Road, China had to de- 
pend exclusively on the small amount of supplies ferried 
across the hazardous India-to-China “hump” by cargo planes 
of the U. S. Army Air Transport COmmand. 

It was General Stilwell’s idea to build a new road from 
India to China to take the place of the section of the Burma 
Road blocked by the Japanese. With this objective in mind, 
he opened an offensive in Northern Burma in October 1943. 
As his Chinese and American forces advanced, a road was 
being built behind them. American Army engineers, keeping 
pace with the front line and frequently themselves under 
fire, stuck stubbornly at their work. It required achievement 
of the impossible. But the road builders kept up with Stil- 
well’s advancing fighters. 

“Pick’s Pike” 

Using millions of dollars of supplies monthly, they toiled 
through swamps and floods and over range after range of 
mountains. It was-the most difficult road construction under- 
taking of all times. Yet the Ledo Road was built despite 
jumgle diseases, monsoons, flooded rivers, and mountains 
8,000 feet high. The construction boss was Brigadier General 
Lewis A. Pick, and the 262-mile stretch from Ledo, India to 
Myitkyina, Burma is now known as “Pick’s Pike.” 

Finally, last month the Japanese »were forced out of 
Wanting, thus clearing the path all the way from Myitkyina 
to the old Burma Road within China. On February 4, the 
first Allied truck convoy over the newly opened Stilwell Road 
rolled into Kunming, China, to the cheers of thousands of 
Chinese who lined the streets. The convoy was six miles 
long. It consisted of jeeps, ambulances, artillery-trailing 
trucks, and huge vans packed with munitions. These were 
the first vehicles to enter China since 1942. In one of the 
jeeps rode General Pick. It took this motorcade 24 days to 
cover the 1,044 winding miles from Ledo, India, Future 
convoys, it is expected, will be able to make the journey in 
less than a week. 

The completion of the Stilwell Road marks a new day in 
China’s heroic struggle for liberation. For the Stilwell Road 
is the road to victory. It is also an imperishable monument 
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HE long and- bumpy road traveled by the Montgomery 

Ward case has taken a new turn. It came when Judge 
Philip L. Sullivan of the Federal District Court of Chicago, 
ruled that President Roosevelt’s recent seizure of Montgom- 
ery Ward stores was unlawful. 

The decision was one episode in a long controversy cen- 
tering around Montgomery Ward and Co., one of the 
country’s largest mail order and chain store concerns. The 
President, the War Labor Board, the U. S. Army, a labor 
union, and Montgomery Ward’s chairman of the board, 
Sewell Avery, have all played parts in the dispute. 

To understand fully the issues raised by the Ward case, 
we must go back to the hectic days after Pearl Harbor. The 
urgent need for war materials made the Government seek a 
way to prevent strikes that might harm war production. In 
January, 1942, the War~Labor Board was established to 
handle disputes between management and labor in war in- 
dustries. The Board was composed of 12 mentbers — four 
each from labor, management, and the public. 

Many of the cases handled by the WLB involved union 
demands for a “maintenance-of-membership” clause in re- 
turn for organized labor’s pledge not to strike. This clause 
provides a fifteen-day period in which workers must make 
up their minds whether or not they want to join a union. In 
this period union members who wish to resign from the union 
may do so. When the fifteen-day period is over, union mem- 
bers must remain in the union as long as the contract is in 
force (usually one year), and pay their dues. Workers who 


MONTGOMERY 
WARD 
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wartime powers left in doubt 
_ by ruling in Montgomery Ward case 


. 


do not keep in “good standing” on their dues must be fired 
by their employers. 

In most instances the WLB decided in favor of mainte- 
nance of membership. But the Board had no power to force 
an employer to abide by its rulings. If it could not persuade 
an employer to obey, it turned over the case to President 
Roosevelt. If an agreement could still not be reached, the 
President could seize the*plant under his war powers and 
put it in charge of a Government agency. 

This procedure’ was followed when. Montgomery Ward ~ 
employees went on strike last spring, after the company had 
refused to sign a contract with the CIO’s United Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Employees Union. The 
company claimed that the union did not represent a majority 
of its workers, and objected to the maintenance-of-member- 
ship clause. Mr. Avery said that maintenance-of-membership 
is a torm of the closed shop. 

This was denied by labor and WLB spokesmen who 
showed that under the closed shop, all workers are required 
to be members of the union, including new workers. On the 
other hand, these spokesmen said “new employees who are 
hired after a maintenance-of-membership clause is installed 
may join the union or not as they choose.” * 

In April, 1944, soon after the strike was called, the Presi- 
dent ordered the Army to take over the operation of the huge 
mail order house. Mr. Avery was lifted from his chair and 
carried out by two soldiers when he refused to leave his 
office. 
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Maybe the whale swallowed a Jonah. 
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_ The company then took the case to court, contending that 
the WLB had power only to advise and make suggestions; 
and that, since Ward was not engaged in war production, the 
President had no right to seize it. Before the court could 
reach a decision, an election was held which showed a ma- 
jority of the workers in favor of the union. Montgomery 
Ward signed a contract, though under protest, and the Army 
moved out. 


The Second Seizure 


Several weeks ago the issue exploded once more. Ware- 
houses and stores belonging to Montgomery Ward in seven 
cities were taken over by the U. S° Army, The reason for the 
new seizure was again the company’s defiance of the WLB’s 
directives. The Board had ordered Ward to (1) eliminate 
sub-standard wages by raising minimums to 46c an hour, re- 
troactive to December 1942; and (2) establish maintenance- 
of-union membership, including the so-called “check-off” 
(deduction of union dues from wages). These orders were 
adopted unanimously by the WLB (with the assent of the 
industry representatives). 

After the Army had taken charge of the property, the 
Government took the case to the courts again. It asked for an 
injunction to restrain the company from interfering with the 
operation of the plants. It also asked for a judgment declar- 
ing the seizure legal. Neither was granted. 


? The Court Rules 


Judge Sullivan’s ruling that the Government had acted 
unlawfully was based on these main points: 

(1) The orders of the WLB are advisory and need not 
be obeyed. 

(2) The President as Commander in Chief has power to 
seize property only in actual areas of war combat. 

(3) The President’s powers under the Labor Disputes 
Act extend only to firms engaged in war production, whereas 
Montgomery Ward is engaged chiefly in distribution. 

(4) Congress is the only branch of the Government which 
can enforce settlement of labor disputes, and to do so it must 
first pass the proper laws. 

While Mr. Avery got out of a sick bed to cheer the de- 
cision, Government lawyers wasted no time in appealing to 
a higher court. Judge Sullivan, they claim, has erred on 29 
points of law and judgment. They disagree with the Judge’s 
interpretation of Section 3 of the War Labor Disputes 
(Smith-Connally) Act. This law gives the Chief Executive 
power to take possession of any plant engaged “in the mant- 
facture, production, or mining” of war materials. They say 
that firms like Ward are included within the meaning of the 
law, and that Congress so intended. In this connection, it 
was recalled that a Congressional body had endorsed the 
President’s action in the Ward case last April. An investi- 
gating committee of the House of Representatives held at 
that time that the Government had acted correctly in taking 
over. The Committee stated that this was in the interests of 
a stable war labor policy. 

The Government also challenged Judge Sullivan’s con- 
clusion that the powers of the President as Commander in 
Chief are purely military. They will seek to prove that in 
time of war or emergency the President has almost unlimited 
power over the property of Americans. The Government also 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


differed with the court’s decision that Ward is under no legal 
duty to obey the orders of the WLB. 

In the meantime, the WLB’s existence is considered threat- 
ened by the Ward decision. Complaints against the Board 
have come thick and fast, from labor as well as management. 
Business complains that only management is forced to obey 
the WLB’s orders. They point to the case of James C. 
Petrillo, head of the Musicians’ Union, who declared a boy- 
cott last year against the making of phonograph records. The 
Board ordered Petrillo to call off the boycott, but when he 
refused nothing was done. Petrillo later forced the com- 
panies to meet his terms for ending the boycott. 


Labor Policy Criticized 


The biggest complaint against the Government's labor 
policy is the “lack of a policy.” When our defense program 
started in 1940, the U. S. Conciliation Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor was handling labor disputes. Pretty soon dis- 


putes were coming in so fast the Conciliation Service found 
itself swamped. So the Office of Production Management 
stepped in with a newly created Labor Division. When this 
didn’t work, the President set up the National Defense Medi- 
ation Board. Unfortunately, this Board’s functions were 
never clearly defined, and led to much confusion. 

The War Labor Board came next. Critics of the Board 
point to the fact that many agencies in the Government be- 
sides the WLB have powers over labor. Conflicting action 
often results. For example, in the Ward case last spring the 
WLB ordered Ward to sign a contract with the union. Ward 
said the union did not represent a majority of the workers. 
Only an election could determine this. But the National 
Labor Relations Board (which was set up in 1935 under 
the Wagner Act) refused to order a vote because the union 
had not requested it. It was not unti] the Army took over 
that an election was held. 


Congress Is Asked to Act 

Recently, executives of the United Auto Workers Union 
called upon the CIO to withdraw its members from the 
WLB. This action was recommended after the WLB was in- 
formed that it must first check with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration before making certain wage adjustments. The 
union asked “why should labor present its cases to the WLB 
when it has no authority to act.” It urged the President to 
create a new board whose decisions could not be set aside 
by other government agencies. Others said that in view of 
the Ward court decision Congress should pass a law setting 
up a board with full authority over war labor disputes, and 
clarifying the President’s wartime powers. 

In answer to all these charges, the WLB points to its 
record. During the three years of its existence it has’ handled 
14,000 dispute cases. In most disputes, both labor and man- 
agement have complied with WLB orders. Only $1 had to 
be turned over to the President for enforcement. At the pres- 
ent time, the Army is in possession of nine company plants, 
including Ward’s. The WLB cites these facts to prove that 
the Government’s plan has worked. 

There is little doubt that the Montgomery Ward case will 
eventually go to the Supreme Court. Meanwhile, the entire 
nation eagerly awaits a final decision, hoping that it will lead 
the way to the solution of an important problem 
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DAVID GLASGOW FARRAGUT (1801-1870) 
“Damn the Torpedoes” 


N 1811, at the age of nine, David Glasgow Farragut started his career as a 

midshipman in the United States Navy. Three years later he served with dis+ 

tinction as captain’s aid and powder boy when the frigate Essex was de- 
feated by two British ships in the harbor of Valparaiso, Chile. 

During the next 50 years promotions were slow in coming, and in the Mex- 
ican War Farragut did not get into action until the war was almost over. Cap- 
tain Farragut was living in Virginia when the Civil War began. Although a 
Southerner (he was born in Tennessee and lived several years in Louisiana) 
Farragut remained with the U. S. Navy. In 1862 he took command of the West 
Gulf Blockading Squadron, with orders to capture the forts guarding New Or- 
leans. After his greatest victory, at Mobile Bay, Farragut became the first full 
Admiral of the Navy—an office created for him by Congress. 
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BY CREIGHTON J. HILL 


\ Our Washington Correspondent? 


LTHOUGH the Social Security system has been in oper- 
ation since January 1, 1937, there are probably millions 
of men and women who, as present or potential beneficiaries, 
know little‘or nothing about its workings. No single piece of 
legislation in the last quarter of a century has so importantly 
affected the lives and economic security of the American 
people. Despite this fact, there are literally thousands — es- 
pecially women and children — who are ignorant of their 
rights under the Social Security system and are in danger 
of losing their benefits. 

This is especially true at the present time when so many 
women are holding war production jobs, from which a high 
percentage will return to family life when the war emergency 
ends, These‘ workers are contributing to the Social Security 
system and are entitled to its benefits. As young people com- 
plete their education and go into business and industry 
they, too, will come under the Social Security system. It is, 
therefore, the purpose of this article to present an outline of 
the important features of Social Security. 


How Social Security Works 


It applies to wage and salary workers and their families. 
It is insurance protection officially called “Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance.” The total number of beneficiaries 
at the end of 1944 was 1,115,000, 60 per cent of whom were 
women and children. This number is steadily increasing 
monthly and within a decade will run into many millions. 
Payment of monthly benefits began the first of January, 1940. 
The payments go to any qualified worker at age 65 or over 
and no longer working, and to members of his family then 
or at his death. The size of each benefit payment depends 
upon the worker’s average pay on jobs covered by the law, 
plus credit for each year he has earned at least $200 on such 
jobs. These benefits are calculated from the record of his or 
her wages which is kept by the Social Security Board. . 

Claims for benefits may be made at any field office of the 
Board. Upon approval, the benefits are paid by the United 
States Treasury out of a special fund made up of the workers’ 
and employers’ taxes — the Federal Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance Trust Fund. Excluded at present from the law 
(although it is probable that Congress will eventually in- 
clude these groups by special legislation) are, in general, 
workers in agriculture, domestic service, Federal, state, or 
local government service and religious, charitable, and cer- 
tain other non-profit organizations. 

In the ninth annual report of the Social Security Board, 
Chairman Arthur J. Altmeyer recommended that Congress 
broaden the Act to include medical and disability insurance. 
He pointed out that even in the past year an average of 
more than 3,500,000 needy persons received public aid under 
a ete Federal assistance program. 
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“Old age, sickness and invalidism, and death of the bread- 
winner,” he added, “have continued to cause insecurity in 
millions of households.” 

Keep in mind that the benefits under this act do not cease 
with the death of the worker. In addition to his own old age 
benefits, his wife (when she reaches 65) and all children 
under 16 (or 18 if still in school) receive additional benefits. 
And after his death the worker’s widow and children con- 
tinue to be beneficiaries. The Social Security Board says 
there are thousands of widows who seemingly are unaware 
that they are entitled to Old Age and Survivors Insuxance 
benefits. Local Board offices will furnish the papers and will 
give, free of charge, any help the claimant may need. If a 
person does not know where the nearest office of the Board 
is, any local post office will supply the address. It is not 
necessary to hire a lawyer or go to any expense in connec- 
tion with a claim. 

The war has increased thé coverage of Social Security and 
brought millions of people under it who previously were not 
involved. For the protection especially of women (many of 
whom have been going in and out of covered employment) 
the Board has prepared four leaflets available upon request. 

Many women also are unaware of their unemployment in- 
surance rights which vary from state to state. When cutbacks 
come, women who want to continue working should go to 
the nearest United States Employment Service office, report 
their availability for work, and file a claim for unemployment 
insurance, which will be paid to them if they remain jobless. 


BENEFITS DEPEND ON: ——— 


Average 
Monthly Pay 








OLD-AGE INSURANCE 
(Paid to workets over 65) 


$5 


MONTHLY BENEFIT PAYMENTS TO: 
MAN WITH WIFE 


SINGLE MAN 
OR DEPENDENT CHAD 
$30.90 









































This chart shows, for example, that a man,- with a wife and 
child, who earned $150 monthly for 30 years would get a 
monthly old age and survivors benefit payment of $58.50. 
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fhe Camphor Island 


| a upon a time two dragons were playfully wrestling 
together on the east coast of China. They frolicked so 
vigorously that they rolled right into the sea, dashing the 
waves about and tossing up so many rocks from the ocean 
bed that an island was formed. This, says Chinese mythol- 
ogy, was the beginning of Tai-wan Island. Early Portuguese 
explorers re-named it [hla Formosa, or Beautiful Island, 
after they had stared in awe at its towering purple moun- 
‘ains topped by volcanic Mount Niitaka, and beheld its east 
coast edged by the loftiest cliffs in the world. 

But the Portuguese did not stop off. The first foreign set- 
tlers were the Dutch, who landed‘on Formosa in 1623. They 
built Fort Zealandia and introduced the aborigines to Chris- 
tianity. : 

The Dutch defeated Spanish landing forces, but they were 
in turn driven out by the renowned pirate Koxinga, who 
made Formosa his headquarters until the Chinese Manchu 
dynasty acquired the island and governed it rather badly for 
200 years. In 1857 an American trading company raised the 
Stars and Stripes over the island, but the U. S. Government 
ordered it taken down again. 

Formosa was seized by the Japanese in the Sino-Japanese 
war of 1895. The Formosans resisted, battled courageously 
for seven months, and continued large-scale guerilla fighting 
for six years. Guerillas still exist on the island. They are in 
contact with the Formosan Revolutionary League in Chung- 
king, and hope soon to have their island restored to China 
as promised by the Cairo Conference. 

To the Japanese, Formosa is not only beautiful but also 
invaluable. With the Philippines gone, it now is their main 
depot on the Indies-Japan supply line. With a naval base 
on Mako, in the adjoining Pescadores Islands, Formosa is 
one of Japan’s six naval districts and boasts at least 35 air 
bases, huge arsenals and shipyards, two big ports (Keelung 
in the north and Takao in the south), aluminum and chemi- 
cal plants, and steamboat services (now disrupted by U. S. 
submarines) between China (100 miles away) and Japan 
(700 miles distant). 

It was on Formosa that Japan trained her jungle fighters. 
From Formosa she invaded the Philippines. To Formosa 
prison camps she brought many of the Yanks of Bataan 

More important even than the island’s strategic value is 
its agricultural and mineral wealth. Practically all Formosan 
trade is with Japan. Shaped like a tea leaf, about 240 miles 
long by 85 miles wide, Formosa is the size of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island combined. 

It is swept from October to April by monsoons. The north 
has cool rains half of the year and grows rice and tea, while 
the south has warm rains three months of the year and grows 
orchids, rice, sugar, peanuts, bananas, oranges, and tobacco 
Japan depends on Formosa for 90% of her sugar and 6% ot 
her rice. 
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While the westein half of the island is low, easily farmed, 
and dotted with malatial swamps, the eastern half is wildly 
mountainous, and in these panther-prowled mountains are 


found gold, silver, copper, sulfur, natural gas, coal, oil, and | 


quantities of valuable lumber. 

Since 1860 Formosa has been the world’s greatest cam- 
phor-producing area. The camphor trees (laurel-type ever- 
greens) are felled and chipped into flakes, and the flakes are 
steamed in vats, the crystals being collected and pressed 
‘nto camphor gum. ; 

Most of the 5 million Formosans are of Chinese ancestry. 
Although the 300,000 Japanese on the island are outnum- 
bered by Chinese 16 to 1, they hold all major government 


_ and business jobs, run only Jap schools, and conscript For- 


mosans for labor battalions. The Japanese claim that they 
need “living space,” but they have to be paid bonuses by 
‘he government to colonize Formosa. 

The Chinese and Japanese are relative newcomers to 
Formosa. The native inhabitants are a mixture of an ancient 
Longkiu clan (whose claim to Formosa dates back more 
than 3,000 years) and Indonesians from Malay. Tall and 
lithe, the 150,000 aborigines resemble the Indians of South 
America. They, live only in the eastern mountains, where 
they head-hunt for Japanese to such an extent that the Japs 
have had to string electrified wire from one erid of the isle 
to the other to keep the aborigines “on their side of the 
fence.” 

In the northeast live the Taiyal aborigines, who build huts 
of rattan and plariks on top of 30-foot poles so well balanced 
that the houses sway wildly during monsoons but never fall. 
They are fine musicians, playing blow harps, bamboo jew’s 
harps, and nose flutes. They also are adept head-hunters, 
carrying long fan-shaped head knives. 

As southeast Formosa has large deposits of slate, the 
head-hunting Paiwan tribe there builds its houses entirely of 
slate, with ornate carvings over little doors. The men cut 
their hair in bangs, wear tasseled ear sticks, turbans, and 
long tights. The women make fine embroidered textiles and 
beaten metal necklaces. Each family buries its dead in the 
slate under its house, and when the “cellar” is full, a new 
house is built.. 





Brown Brothers 


The tree has been felled and natives are chipping it. 
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Punishment 
fo Fit the Crimes 
of War 


ROM time to time efforts have been made by western man 

to “humanize” warfare. It would, obviously, be most 
humane not to have wars at all! But it is at least the next 
best thing that society has placed some checks on otherwise 
unrestricted brutality in warfare. 

In oldest times the victors often killed all the .defeated. 
A little later it became customary to kill some, maim others, 
and place or sell the remainder into slavery. Human life was 
cheaply held among warriors, who paid little heed to the 
physical or spiritual feelings of their victims. 

But it was one of the distinguishing features of modern 
times that there developed a kind of European conscience 
concerning wanton cruelty in warfare, at least toward non- 
combatants, who were involved only because they unfor- 
tunately lived in an area that became a war zone. 

Also, it began to be felt that if there were certain definite 
rules of warfare, then perhaps an aggressor might count ten, 
figuratively speaking, before striking and- he might mean- 
while calm down. And if not, then at least he would give 
the enemy a “fighting chance” by warning him to prepare 
for a meeting on the field of battle. 

The first influential writing on the subject was published 
during the Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648). That conflict 
was so bitter and so costly that it set thinking men to pon- 
dering ways of preventing repetitions. One of these men was 
the Netherlander, Huigh van Groot, generally known by his 
Latinized name, Grotius. In 1625 Grotius published a great 
work, On the Law of War and Peace. 


The Laws Proved Too Limited 


Through the next centuries, there gradually grew up a 
body of custom called the “laws of war.” The provisions 
were subscribed to by most of the western powers. Most 
ruthless in violating the laws of war in modern times have 
been the Germans and the Japanese. 

Of the stories spread about German atrocities in World 
War I, enough were based on fact to provide a basis for try- 
ing some Germans on a charge of violating the laws of war. 
There was a movement to try even Kaiser Wilhelm II, on the 
ground that he was ultimately responsible for having caused 
_ the war itself and for allowing his officers to carry it on so 
brutally. 

But Wilhelm II fled to the Netherlands before the armis- 
tice was signed and had been given sanctuary as a political 
refugee. He had not personally ordered any atrocities, and 
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Hi.torical pictures from a sketch by Delaroche 
Napoleon, history's most famous war prisoner, plaintively 
asked Admiral Pulteney Malcolm: “Is it the intention of your 
government to keep me chained to these rocks until death?” 


he had acted under the powers given him by the German 
constitution when he embarked on war. 

Hence the Allies contented themselves with insisting on 
the trial of lesser individuals — men who had themselves 
issued brutal orders or performed acts of brutality. In the 
end, even most of these were either acquitted or given light 
sentences. 


United Nations Work for Improvements 


In World War II the United Nations have been trying, 
while war is still in progress, to establish definitely what 
constitutes a war crime and how it shall be punished. They 
have established a War Crimes Commission in London on 
which representatives of 15 nations are seated. 

Lately the War Crimes Commission has been torn by a 
good deal of internal dissension over the question whether 
legal authority exists’ to punish Hitler and other high Nazi 
officers for crimes against minorities in Germany itself. There 


is general agreement that crimes against nationals of other- 


countries — those conquered or occupied by the Nazis — may 
be punished under existing international law; but Sir Cecil 
Hirst, British representative, and Herbert C. Pell, American 
representative, demanded a broader definition of the law, to 
have it apply to Hitler's inhuman treatment of Jews and other 
groups among the German people. 

Unable to get their point of view accepted, Messrs. Hirst 
and Pell resigned. Later Acting Secretary of State Joseph C. 
Grew issued a statement of policy. He declared that far- 
reaching proposals had been worked out, but could not yet 
be published, pending the outcome of the current meeting 
of The Big Three. He declared, however, that “they provide 
for the punishment of German leaders and their associates 
for the whole broad criminal enterprise . . . including of- 
fenses, wherever committed, against the rules of war and 
against minority elements.” 
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"Th Memory of G1 Joe” 


OMEWHERE in nearly every town or city stands a weary 
\3 looking bronze statue, concrete slab, or stone fountain. 

Time and the elements have pock-marked its surface 
And, since it was an architectural monstrosity to begin with. 
art lovers shudder whenever they pass it. Most of them 
wonder why it was built in the first place. 

That, in brief, is the fate that has befallen most of ow 
tormer war memorials. Lonely and homely they stand 
their significance practically forgotten. Which is a pity The 
hought behind them was noble. They were supposed to 
‘emind future generations of the heroes who died in the 
‘ause of freedom. 

But can the spirit that makes men tight and die tor tree 
!om be memorialized by piles of stone and images of metal 
judging by the evidence, we'd say no Our President also 
seems to think not. Late last year. he appointed a commission 
‘o study and encourage the idea of living war memorials. 

This body is known as the American Commission for 
4iving War Memorials, and it is doing an excellent job. 
Owen Reed, editor of Scholastic Coach, who is chairman of 
the commission’s sub-committee for high schools, reports 
that over 250 projects are being organized in 40 states. 

What is a Living War Memorial? It is one which 
nemorializes those whu served in the war and, at the same 
time, promotes the health and well-being of the community. 
[t may be as modest as a row of trees or a wading pool. It 
may be as elaborate as a million-dollar recreation center, a 
new school gym, or a fine-modern hospital. In short, it has 
utility. It serves thescommunity. 

The Commission does not provide plans o1 funds for 
chese memorials. It does offer a picture handbook on 
memorial ideas, and it cooperates with national organiza 
‘ions in %timulating interest in the program. 

Let’s take the Wisner Memorial Stadium in Pontiac, 
Michigan, as an example The drive for this living war 
nemorial was started by the parents of the high school 
tootball team. The Board of Education assumed leadership 
ind the Manufacturers Association got things going with a 
gift of $20,000 Contributions ranged from the pennies of 
thildren to the dollars of adults, 

In all, $58,000 was raised and abopt $2,000 worth of 
professional services and labo: were donated tne Wisner 
Memorial Stadium is a neat job boasting a clay-sodded 
playing field, floodlights for night games, and bleachers 
seating 5,000. After the war, the names of Pontiac’s wai 
dead will be inscribed on memorial bronze and mounted on 
the face of the stadium. 

So there you have a living war memorial Does it 
memorialize the war and its heroes? Yes! Is it useful? Yes! 
oes it promote health? Yes! 

Now let’s look into the Living War Memoria: at Greens 
boro, N. C. This takes the form of a model play area. It was 
donated by the parents of Lieutenant John L. Voehringe: 
who lost his life on a bombing mission over Germany. Its 
simple inscription reads: “In memory of John L. Voehringe: 
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A STADIUM IN YOUR TOWN COULD BE A MEMORIAL 


and of the other sons ot Greensboro, who gave their lives to 
their country so that future generations could play in peace 
ind freedom.” , 

Of course, a memorial planned for one community might 
aot be practical for another. That’s why you find one com- 
munity building a gym; another building a library; a third, 
a hospital; a fourth, an auditorium; a fifth, a picnic grounds; 
a sixth, a highway; and a seventh, a row of trees. 

The type of memorial that is receiving particular encour- 
agement is the community center, where everybody — dad, 
mom, sis and brother — may spend days and evenings play- 
ing table tennis, listening to concerts, or puttering around 
in the arts and crafts room. 

Would your class like to plan a Living War Memorial for 
your community? A new class project has been added to 
Scholastic Literary Awards this year. For the best plan for a 
community memorial to those who died in service in World 
War II. developed by a class or student group, three prizes, 
of $50, $35 and $20, will be awarded, to be used for the 
benefit of the class or the entire school. Sketches, photo 
graphs, and models may be submitted, but will not’ be 
considered essential. A written statement or description not 
exceeding 1,000 words is required. Closing date for all 
Scholastic Award entries is March 15, 1945 
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Meeting of the Big Three 


What Happened: Decisions dooming 
the Nazis and German militarism and 
making plans for the establishment of 
popular governments in liberated coun- 
tries were signed February 12 by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Marshal Stalin and 
Prime Minister Churchill. 

The history-making parleys, which 
were held day and night starting on 
February 4, took place in the summer 
palace of former Czar Nicholas II on 
the Black Sea shore outside the resort 
town of Yalta. 

“The Crimea Conference,” so named 
by Marshal Stalin, also called a United 
Nations security conference in San 
Francisco on April 25. 

The Crimea communique mentioned 
no understanding with the Soviet Union 
for its entry into the war against Japan. 
But observers took special note of the 
fact that the date for the San Francisco 
meeting, April 25, is the day after the 
date on which Russia must denounce 
her five-year neutrality pact with Japan 
unless she wishes it to run for another 
five years. This all adds up to bad news 
for the hard-pressed Japanese. 

Major decisions of the Conference 
include: 

(1) Plans for final blows at Germany. 

(2) Agreement for occupation by the 
three Allies, each of a separate zone, 
when Germany collapses. France also 
‘will be invited to take over a zone of 
occupation ‘and participate as a fourth 
member of the Control Commission. 

(3) Reparations in kind to be paid by 
Germany for damages to occupied 
countries. A reparations commission, 
which will fix the type and amount of 
payments by Germany, will have head- 
quarters in Moscow. 

(4) An agreement on the disputed 
question of voting procedure, which 
prevented completion of the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks plan, was reached by the Big 
Three. As soon as France and China 
are consulted this decision will be an- 
nounced. The conference at San Fran- 
cisco will prepare the charter for a gen- 
eral international organization to main- 
tain peace and security. 

(5) Agreements were reached on the 
Polish and Yugoslav problems. 

The present Provisional Government 
of Poland (set up first at Lublin under 
Russian influence) will be widened to 





include democratic leaders in Poland 
and London. The Polish eastern bound- 
ary is set along the Curzon line, with 
minor changes in favor of the Poles. 
Poland is promised territory in the 
north and west, at the expense of Ger- 
many. 

In regard to the conflict for power in 
Yugoslavia, the Big Three agreed that 
Marshal Tito and Dr. Ivan Subasitch 
shall set up the government they have 
proposed, but to include former mem- 
bers of the Yugoslav Parliament who 
did not work with the Nazis. 

Later, the Polish and Yugoslav Gov- 
ernments will be replaced by govern- 
ments elected by the free vote of the 
people in those countries. 

(6) A general declaration of de- 
termination to maintain Allied unity for 
peace after the war ends. 

How will the decisions of the Crimea 
Conference be received by General 
Charles de Gaulle, head of the French 
Provisional Government? The failure 
of the Big Three to define Germany’s 
western frontiers will not please de 
Gaulle. On February 6 he announced 
France’s plan for peace, which includes 
the annexation of the Saar by France. 

France’s invitation to join the Con- 
trol Commission was fairly well re- 
ceived. But France awaits more defi- 
nite word that the Big Three soon will 
become a “Big Four” with de Gaulle 
taking his place at the conference tables 
with Roésevelt, Stalin and Churchill. 
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Poor Relation 


What Happened: Even as the Big 
Chree work on solutions, political crises 
spring up all over the European map. 
The latest is in Belgium. There, after 
weeks of political jockeying, Premier 
Hubert Pierlot and his cabinet tendered 
their resignations, which were accepted 
by Prince Charles, Belgian Regent. 

What’s Behind It: Dissatisfaction of 
the Socialist Party with Premier Pier- 
lot’s failure to improve the country’s des- 
perate economic plight. Dispatches from 
Brussels say Belgium is supplying the | 
Allies with more than $30,000,000 
worth of goods and services a month 
and has received virtually nothing in 
return — this in the midst of widespread 
shortages of food, fuel, and clothing. 


Reading for Our Fighters 


Responding to the GI’s plea for “any 
kind of book,” the Council on Books in 
Wartime announces that it has increased 
the number of its special servicemen’s 
edition to 85,000,000 volumes for free 
distribution to the men during this year. 
“The fighting man’s interest in reading 
books,” Lieut eColonel Ray L. Trautman 
declared, “has reached the pitch where 
he is willing to pay another soldier just 
for the privilege of being next in line 
to read his books.” Range of titles in- 
cludes best sellers, classics, and books of 
general interest. 


Map copyright The Newspaper PM, inc 
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World Labor Divided 


What Happened: That labor intends 
to have its say in the coming peace set- 
tlements was keynoted at the World 
Trade Union Conference which récently 
opened in London. This parley, largest 
since the outbreak of World War II, 
was attended by 240 delegates from. 38 
national labor organizations in the 
United Nations and seven trade union 
organizations in neutral countries. In 
all they represented close to 60 million 
organized workers of the world. 

,Spokesmen for British and Russian 
trade unions stressed the need for elim- 


‘ination of the Reich as a military power; 


advocated severe punishment for war 
criminals, They also stressed the need 
for unity in the world labor movement. 

Conspicuous by its absence was the 
American Federation of Labor which 
refused to attend because of the pres- 
ence of Soviet unions, which it does not 
regard as free labor organizations. The 
United States was represented by dele- 
gates from the CIO and the Railway 
Brotherhoods. 

Earlier, a conference of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions, with 
which the AF of L is. affiliated, voted 
down a proposal to admit the Soviet 
trade unions and the CIO. 

What’s Behind It: The world labor 
movement is split three ways,: The Rus- 
sians wish to abolish the IFTU, from 


which they are barred, and have a new - } 


world labor international formed. The 
American Federation of Labor would 
like to have IFTU preserved and the 
Russian government-controlled trade 
unions kept out. The British, taking a 
middle road, would like~to have the 
IFTU reconstituted to include the Rus- 
sians and CIO, and at the same time 
retain the AF of L. 


Senator Vandenberg Speaks 


What Happened: Obviously timing 
his speech to coincide with the Roose- 
velt-Churchill-Stalin meeting, Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, Republican, of 
Michigan, urged for a second time the 
signing of a “hard and fast treaty” by 
the major Allies, to “keep Japan and 
Germany out of piracy for keeps.” He 
also called for an immediate statement 
of American postwar objectives that will 
offer a “free world for free men.” The 
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Michigan Senator warned that only col- 
lective security can prevent the world 
from again mobilizing for chaos. 
Meanwhile, a survey conducted by 
the New York Times revealed that more 
than two-thirds of the members of the 
United States Senate favor Senator Van- 
denberg’s proposal for a treaty perma- 
nently to demilitarize the Axis powers. 
What’s Behind It: The temper of the 
American people, judged by all polls, 
seems to indicate.a strong, unmistakable, 
bi-partisan, determination to back the 
President to the hilt in any stand he 
may take to insure collective security 
and avoid a return to power politics. 


“Boss Caesar” Again 


James C. Petrillo, president of the 
American Federation of Musicians, has 
placed the National Music Camp, at 
Interlochen, Michigan, on the union’s 
“unfair” list. This move, it was charged, 
would be to prevent teachers, should 
they continue at the school, from accept- 


ing the commercial engagements which - 


ordinarily are their major source of in- 
come. Dr. Joseph E. Maddy accused 
Mr. Petrillo of making his “first attempt 
to control the field of music teaching.” 


5 Press Association 
She is a member of the Luzon Guerilla 
Forces of U. S. Philippine Land Forces 
and fought with a unit around Tarlac. 





“On the Battlefronts 


EAST.-“Next stop Berlin!” reads the — 


timetable of the Russian steamroller. At 
the end of the fourth week of the great 
offensive, the Reds had crossed the Oder 
River, last natural barrier before the 
Nazi capital, Berlin. Said Radio Mos- 
cow: “The Red Army has broken 
through the Oder line on a long stretch 


and no real obstacle any longer opposes ~ 


its victorious advance.” Soviet shock 
troops had established at least six bridge- 
heads across the strategic river, at points 
30 to 43 miles from Berlin. The Nazis 


admitted that Marshal Zhukov’s First — 


White Russian Army on the west bank 
of the Oder had encireled the fortress 
city of Kuestrin, gateway to Berlin. 
Fighting was reported within the city, 
only 38 miles west of the capital. 

Northeast of Kuestrin, other Soviet 
torces were driving toward Stettin and 
the Baltic, threatening to seal off thou- 
sands of Nazi troops in a pocket compris- 
ing Pomerania, the Polish Corridor, and 
Danzig. Farther north, the Reds were 
closing in on Koenigsberg, East Prussia. 

Meanwhile, 180 miles southeast of 
Berlin, Marshal Ivan S. Konev’s First 
Ukrainian Army extended to 240 square 
miles its bridgehead on the Oder’s west 
bank, southeast of Breslau, and renewed 
a drive toward the Moravian Gap, 
which leads to both Vienna, capital of 
Austria, and Prague, capital of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

WEST. What may the beginning of 
an all-out offensive on the Western 
Front was the new large-scale drive 
launched by Field Marshal Sir Bernard 
L. Montgomery against the northern end 
of the Siegfried Line, southeast of 
Nijmegen, Netherlands. Canadian and 
British troops of the First Canadian 
Army scored gains of up to two miles in 
the first hours of the attack, The thrust 


was preceded by a 24-hour bombing by ~ 


2,700 Allied planes, followed by a bar- 
rage from 2,000 Long Toms (155-mm. 
guns). 

To the South, Lieut. General George 
S. Patton’s Third Army burst over the 
German border at ten places beyond 
the Luxembourg frontier, sending two 
spearheads closer to Pruem. Simultane- 
ously, the U. S. First, Army -captured 
Schmidt, key fortress protecting the 
Roer River dams. 

PACIFIC. Manila has been entirely 
“de-Japanized,” the few Japs remaining 
in the southern section being wiped out 
by the U. S. 11th Airborne Division. 
Tokyo reversed its propaganda and 
sought to minimize the loss of the Phil- 
ippine capital. 
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Questions and Answers for students 


By MILTON BRIGGS 


Bookkeeping Instructor 
Senior High School 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 


ID you earn any money in 1944? 

If the answer is yes, you'd better file an income tax re- 
turn. Here are questions you'll be asking about filing a return 
— and the answers. 

Q. I-earned $500 last year. But can’t my parents include 
this in their income tax return? 

A. No» Earnings of a minor can no longer be reported 
with a parent’s earnings. The law states that every resident 
ox citizen of the United States with an income of $500 or 
over during 1944 must file a return. The only exceptions are 
members of the armed forces on sea duty or outside the 
United States. 

Q. I earned less than $500. Must I file a return, too? 

A. No, but you should. If any part of your wages was 
deducted for the withholding tax, you can get a refund for 
the full amount. But you can’t get the refund unless you file 
a return. Unless you were self-employed, or worked as a 
domestic servant,~on a farm, or in a few other limited 
activities, money was withheld from your earnings to pay 
your income tax. 

Q. Can my parents claim a deduction for me as a depend- 
ent? 

A. Not if you earned $500 or more. 

Q. Can my parents claim a deduction for me as a depend- 
ent if I earned less than $500? 

A. If you earned less than $500, and your parents con- 
tributed one-half or more toward your support, they may 
claim exemption of $500 for you as dependent regardless of 
your age. 


Did You Get a Receipt? 


Q. How can I find out if any part of my earnings was 
withheld for taxes? 










p this one ‘for 
your records 





A. The law says that your employer must furnish you with 
a receipt showing total wages paid and amount of income 
tax withheld during 1944. You should have received this 
receipt on or before January 31, 1944. 

Q. I received two copies of my withholding receipt. What 
should I do with them? 

A. Your employer makes out the withholding receipt in 
triplicate. He sends the third copy to the Collector of Internal 
Revenue. You keep the duplicate and send the original te 
the Collector. 

Simplified Taxpaying 

Q. Is there a simplified way of filing a return? 

A. Yes. You can use your withholding receipt for your 
tax return, unless you received additional income of $100 or 
more not subject to withholding, .or unless you have allow- 
able deductions (charitable contributions, medical expenses ) 
that total niore than 10 per cent of your income. 

Q. What happens after I send in my withholding receipt? 

A. The Collector of Internal Revenue will figure your tax 
tor you. If your withholdings do not cover the tax due, the 
Collector will send you a bill for the amount. If your with- 
holdings exceeded the tax, he will send you a check for the 
amount due you. 

Q. What steps must be taken by a taxpayer who does not 
use the withholding receipt? 

A. The new law provides that Form 1040 may be used. 
Those whose 1944 income was less than $5,000 may use 
this as a Short-Form Return by simply omitting certain per- 
tions, in which case they may figure their taxes by the use 
of the table on page 2 of the Form. So, get busy early on 
your income tax return. It’s not hard to do with the new 
simplified forms. 

Q. Where can I get help in making out my return? 

A. The Collector of Internal Revenue in your district wit) 
answer any question you may wish to ask, and he and his 
assistants will give you all the help you need. 

Q. When must I file a return? 

A. Not later than March 15, 1945. 
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Transportation 





Number 1 


in a three-part series on Transpor- 
tation — past, present and future. 











LL over America today the wheels of trains, trucks afid 

buses are pounding the rails and the highways, carry- 

ing soldiers, supplies, and civilians in essential work to where 

they are needed most. It takes thousands of men and women 
to do the job — and it takes cities, too. 

Everyone knows the part being played by the big centers 
of transportation like Chicago, Baltimore, and New York. 
But unless one of them is your home town, you. probably 
know little about the smaller cities that are doing their share, 
and more, to “keep ’em rolling.” 

These little cities are so busy now they hardly have time 
to wipe the grime off their faces. No one can say, though, 
that they aren’t proving equal to their task. Nor are they 
boom towns that were built overnight to meet an emergency. 
Their history is as long as that of transportation in the United 
States. They grew up with our railroads and highways, and 
our railroads and highways grew up with them. 

The story of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, a typical little city 
doing a big job, goes back to a narrow Indian trail. As travel 
by horseback, stagecoach, and wagon increased, the train 
became the Great Conestoga Road, getting its name from 
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Get acquainted with the “little giants” 
that “keep ‘em rolling” 


the Conestoga wagons used by early pioneers. By 1754 Gov- 
ernor Pownall could write that Lancaster was “increasing 
fast and growing rich; a very considerable stage-town.” 


“The Pike” Starts Something 


Forty years later the Lancaster Turnpike, 62 miles of good 
road from Lancaster to Philadelphia, was opened. Built by 
a private company for profit, it had a toll gate every seven 
miles where travelers had to pay a fee before going on. “The 
Pike,” as it was often called, was the finest road in the coun- 
try, with stone bridges and a macadam (crushed stone) 
pavement 24 feet wide. 

So successful was the pike that other cities began to fol- 
low Philadelphia and Lancaster’s example. Baltimore, already 
an enterprising seaport, built roads as far as Reiterstown and 
Frederick. Investors throughout the country put their money 
into turnpikes, until there were 3,500 miles of roads linking 
the most important cities. 

As the country expanded and America turned its eyes 
westward, roads became a matter of public concern. In 1806 
Congress passed a bill that began the construction of the 
National, or Cumberland, Road. Starting at Cumberland, 
Maryland, it was built to Wheeling, Virginia, then to Colum- 

(Concluded on page 20) 


SETTLEMENTS FOLLOW. TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENTS 


Adapted from Pictograph Corporation chart, for Public Affairs Committee pamphlet 
‘‘The Airplane and Tomorrow’s World,’” by Waldemar Kaempffert. 


Towns on caravan routes 


Railroad towns 
































Harbor towns 
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Part | 


A Fable of Long’ Ago 


a 






Two nations at war with 
each other decided that 
they would stop fighting. 


Once when the world was 
very, very young — 


Part Il 


A Program to Help Win STEP 1 
and Keep the Peace 


step. We must keep in- 
Y formed on current 
°® events. 


STEP2. Ne must form a 
6 ‘United Nations or- 
* ganization to help 
rebuild the schools 
© ~=ef all nations. 
STE? 3. Ne must form a 
6 permanent Interna- 
. tional Office of Edu- 
é cation. 


Once the town crier kept 
people informed. Today, 
radio, movies, and the 
press do the job for us. 


STEP 2 


<i 5 





























— Will restock the war-torn 
schools of our Allies with 
book: — 


A United Nations organi- 
zation will rebuild schools 
all nations — 


a ae 











One nation educated its 
people for peace — 


They help us to prepare for 
final victory. 





— Will help re-educate 
people in enemy countries 
after the war — 


But the other nation edu- 
cated its people for war. 


if we are to build a free 
and peaceful world — 














— And will plan for new 
courses of study through- | 


out the world. 
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A world educated half for 
peace and half for war 
could not be peaceful. 


We must not be fooled by 
meaningless slogans! 


A permanent International 
Office of Education will: 


A new war broke out soon, 
bloodier than ever before. 





We should learn how our 
neighbors live, and try to 
be their friends. 





— Arrange for exchange of 
teachers and students be- 
tween countries — © 


On both sides, many peo- 
ple were killed and much 
property was destroyed. 





We should try to build a 
stronger democracy in our 
own country. 





— Plant seeds of truth and 
democracy in all nations — 


This fable has a moral: 















No one nation can wisely 
educate for peace unless 
other nations do so too. 
Education is important to 
all countries. 







It is time to wake up and 
get busy! 
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198,964 
1910 = 
1920 ome 
263,82! 
1930 == 
1940 seme pes cnet jet nema 
246,739 











the total mileage of railroads in the United States has been fairly stable 
since 1900. This figure does not include mileage of yard tracks and sidings 





NUMBER OF LOCOMOTIVES (STEAM 
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The reduction in the number of locomotives (1925-40) was made possible by 
replacement of old engines with new ones of greater power and efficiency. 
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Loss of business (1925-40), plus the use of cars of greater capacity, brought 
@ reduction in numbers of cars. There has been a steady gain since 1940. 


RAILROADS © 


N THE 1920s and 1930s the competi- 

tion of automobiles, trucks, buses, in- 
land waterways, oil pipe lines, and 
finally the airplane sharply.cut railroad 
passenger and freight business. But tech- 
nical improvements — including stream- 
lined and Diesel-motored trains—helped 
the railroads to compete more favor- 
ably. By 1940 the United States had 
the largest number of trains in its his- 
tory with scheduled runs of 60 miles 
per hour or more, and freight trains ran 
half again as fast and hauled more cars 

When World War II began the 
American railroads had less equipment 
than in 1916. But the railroads, with 
fewer locomotives, coaches, and freigh* 
cars, proceeded to break every passen- 
ger- and freight-carrying record. Thei: 
performance under war handicaps indi- 
cates that they will be ready, willing 
and able to give a good account of 
themselves against all competitors in 
postwar years. 

In 1943 a total of more than three 
billion tons of freight was handled by 
Class I railroads — an all-time record - 
and incdmplete 1944 figures show that 
the volume of freight still is continuing 
to increase. The 1943 figure does not, 
however, take into consideration the dis- 
tance these tons of freight were hauled. 
To get this factor, a record is kept of 
the number of miles each ton is car- 
ried, and the two figures then are com 
bined in terms of “ton-miles.” Thus in 
1943 the Class I railroads set a new 
record by carrying more than 700 bil- 
lion ton-miles of freight. At the same 
time the railroads carried these ton- 
miles of freight at an average cost of 
less than one per cent per ton-mile! 

In the first nine months of 1944, the 
Class I railroads put 26,156 new freight 
cars in service, and installed 721 loco- 
motives — consisting of 267 steam, 1 
electric and 453 Diesel locomotives, On 
October 1,'1944, the railroads had on 
order 32,224 new freight cars and 499 
locomotives. The use of light metal fo: 
freight cars in postwar years should en- 
able railroads to handle freight at twice 
the present speed and at reduced cost. 
Experiments in the use of electronic 
train controls and radio communication 
have been carried on by several rail- 
roads and will bring greater safety to 
train operations. 

An average of 1,410,145 workers 
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Postwar Careers in Industry 
By Karl E. Ettinger, Economist 


were employed by the Class | railroads 
in the first seven months of 1944. This 
figure represented an increase of 62,787 
above the corresponding average of 1,- 
347,358 persons employed in the same 
months of 1943. 

Less than 35,000 women worked for 
railroads in 1940, Due to the wartime 
manpower shortage, over 100,000 
women took over jobs formerly held by 
men. In most_instances these wofnen 
are holding temporary jobs and will be 
replaced by returning veterans. it is 
quite likely that the railroads will in- 
crease their employment af stewardesses 
and hostesses in passenger-train service 
in the postwar period. 

Although many veterans will return to 
their railroad jobs when the war ends 
normal withdrawal, death and retire- 
ment will create epenings for workers 
Since the railroads are strongly union- 


ized, a good worker is, assured of a life- - 


time career. Many railroad executives 
started out as office boys or clerks. 

Some railroads have apprentice sys- 
tems and offer one year credit to gradu- 
ates of classes conducted by trained 
shopmen. The New York Central and 
the Union Pacific, in conjunction with 
the War Manpower Commission and the 
American Federation of Labor, are 
working on an improved apprentice 
system. After it is adopted and tested 
by these two railroads it is expected to 
become standard for all member carriers 
ot the Association of American Rail- 
roads. 

The new plan calls for cioser coop- 
eration between labor and management, 
and when war conditions permit, calls 
for restoration of classroom studies on 
company time. These classes will be con- 
ducted by trained railroadmen, ap- 
proved as teachers by state and local 
boards of education. Although they will 
be paid from public funds, half of 
which will be supplied by the federal 
government, the schools will remain un- 
der the direct supervision of the indi- 
vidual railroads. 

Most railroads now are training ap- 
prentices under union supervision, but 
practices are varied, and in many in- 
stances, incomplete. The AAR hopes 
that adoption of a standardized system 
will encourage young men to enter that 
field and thus insure an adequate sup- 
ply of shop labor in the future. 


OPERATION & MAINTENANCE EMPLOYEES 
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Wartime pressure on railroads greatly increased average annual number of 
hours worked, and lifted average wage of employees to an all-time high. 
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Reduction in track mileage, and greater efficiency in the handling of freight, 
had sharply reduced the number of employees, up until the war began. 





JOBS ON RAILROADS 
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This chart clearly shows that only a small percentage of employees on the 
railroads work in executive, professional and clerical (white collor) jobs. 
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“Transportation Builds Cities 
(Concluded from page 15) 


bus, Ohio, and finally reached Vandalia, Illinois, in 1852. 
The National Road firnily established Baltimore as a “gate- 
way” to the West. 


The Canal Boom 


For many years roads and highways set the pace of life 
in the United States. But in a land with so many rivers and 
lakes, it was only natural to turn to waterways as a means 
of inland transportation. The opening of the Erie Canal in 
1825 was the signal for a new era. The canal connected the 
Mid-West with the Atlantic seaboard, and no more was it 
necessary to send goods down the Mississippi to New Or- 
leans and by sea to Baltimore and New York. Shrewd busi- 
nessmen, who saw the cost of hauling freight, began build- 
ing canals wherever there was a trickle of water. Lancaster 
forgot about the pike and, using the waters of the Conestoga 
creek, ‘built canals that conriected it with Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. 

Even as the canal fever was at its height, inventors were 
casting about for better, quicker ways of getting places. Fol- 
lowing up the earlier experiments of John Fitch and James 
Rumsey, Robert Fulton gave the world the steamboat. Not 
long after, the Savannah crossed the ocean with the aid of 
steam, foreshadowing the end of the sailing ships which had 
given America the leadership in maritime trade. 


“Iron Horses” on Rails 


The shadow of the steam engine fell over the canals when, 
in 1830, the first railroad began operations in America. Here 
again Lancaster kept up with the times. In 1828 a survey 
was made which would have placed a rail line some miles 
away. The farsighted citizens of Lancaster had the survey 
changed and, at a cost of $60,000, the railroad was run 
through the city. By 1834 Lancaster had regular train service 
to Philadelphia and Columbia on the line that was to grow 
into the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Located on a main rail line, Lancaster developed into an 
industrial center Cotton mills, a lacomotive works, metal 
working plants, and a cork plant now use Lancaster’s main 
line connections to thirteen states. The Pike has been re- 
placed by the Lincoln Highway, which provides convenient 
bus and trucking facilities. Today Lancaster's 62,000 people 
are producing nearly $250,000,000 worth of goods yearly, 
and speeding much of it to battlefronts. 


Santa Fe Trail 


All through the early days of America the people moved 
West, and with the people moved the railroad. Figuring 
prominently in the history of the Westward movement was 
_the Santa Fe Trail, stretching 800 miles from Missouri to 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. When in 1880 the Atchison, Topeka, 
and Santa Fe Railroad laid its rails along the route of the 
Conéstoga wagons, it gave new importance to cities at both 
ends of the trail. 

Kansas City, of course, has become widely known as a 
great transportation center, but northwest of it is St. Joseph, 
another little city doing a big job. Through it pass the tracks 
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of the Burlington Route, the Chicago Great Western, the © 
Missouri Pacific, the Rock Island, the Santa Fe, and the ~ 


Union Pacific, Five national highways bring St. Joseph its 
share of truck and bus traffic. Because they generally can 
move goods and passengers on short notice, motor trucks and 
buses have important jobs to do. 

At the New Mexico end of the trail is Santa Fe, on three 
railroads and four highways. Because of the mountains sur- 
rounding Santa Fe, the Santa Fe Railroad early established 
shops and yards at Albuquerque, which today is an important 
division point on that line. 

With the expansion of the railroads, some towns far from 
the old trails also became important centers of transportation. 
Fostoria, Ohio, found itself a crossroads of rail lines and 
made railroading its chief business. This town of a little 
more than 13,000 people handles the traffic of four of Amer- 
ica’s great railroad systems — the Chesapeake and Ohio, the 
Nicke] Plate, the New York Central, and the Baltimore and 
Ohio. 


Ohio Crossroads 
Trains from all points of the compass come thundering 


‘into Fostoria, some pausing just long enough to be trans- 


ferred to another line. Fifteen million tons of coal a year 
come through on the Chesapeake and Ohio line alone. Other 
industries, too, have profited by Fostdria’s transportation 
facilities, and it has become the biggest inland grain market 
in the country. 

Even smaller than Fostoria is Williamson, West Virginia, 
with a population of about 9,000. Once nothing more than a 
scraggly corn field, it is today the center of an important coal 
district. Williamson not only helps to work the mines, but 
sends out 800 to 1,000 cars of coal a day over the Norfolk 
and Western Railroad. 

Harbors as well as highways and railroads have been a 
factor in the development of many cities. As early as 1763, 
New Haven, Connecticut, carried on trade with West Indies, 
Newfoundland, and Atlantic coast ports. Later this trade was 
extended to China, the East Indies, the Pacific, and the 
South Seas. The opening of the railroad in 1833 attracted 
many industries, and today New Haven is a thriving indus- 
trial city of over 160,000 people, turning out guns, ammuni- 
tion, hardware and other products. Besides the vast Cedar 
Hill freight classification yards of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad, it has Federal Highway I for inter- 
state motor truck and bus service. 


Conestoga Wagons with Wings 


As busy as they are now, the little cities are looking for- 
ward to even greater progress in the future. In the coming 
air age no place on earth will be more than 60 hours flying 
time from any other. Expanding air travel will make world 
ports of even the land-locked cities. Every city will be a 
possible port of call for planes that may come from any part 
of the world. Denver, Colorado, Fairbanks, Alaska, and 
thousands of communities like them may become as aerially 
important as New York or Paris. 

The history of early trade routes will be repeated. Once, 
our communities owed their growth to the Conestoga wagons 
and stagecoaches that passed through them. The Conestoga 
wagons and stages of the air age will have wings. 
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N 1944, the railroads rendered to the American 
public the gréatest volume of service ever per- 
formed by any agency of transportation. 


For doing this job, they received about 9¥ billion 
dollars. That’s a lot of money — but most of it 
was earned by hauling tremendous tonnages of 
freight for less than one cent per ton per mile 
and carrying passengers for even less than before 


the first World War. 

Out of every dollar the railroads received — 
38¢ was paid out in pay rolls. 

29¢ was paid for materials and supplies of all 
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[ A simplified Annual Report of the American Railroads in their third year at war ] 


sorts and other operating expenses. 
19¢ was paid in taxes — federal, state and local. 


7¢ was paid in interest, rents and other charges 
— a great share of which went to insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, endowed institutions. 


2¢ was paid in dividends to stockholders. 


5¢ was left over in “change” to cover all such 
things as restoring roadways and equipment after 
the war, paying off debts, and providing reserves 
for the improvement of plant and the modern- 
ization of service necessary to keep pace with 
American progress. 
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These explosions mark the site of an Axis armament 
1. factory deep inside Germany. The plant was operating 
full blast, until the Liberators came over and dropped their 
tons of demolition bombs. Now this factory won’t be doing 
business at the old stand for a long time to come, if ever. 
This story could be repeated over and over again, 


Here you see a U.S. radar equipment factory. Lacking 
2. a certain rare mineral, obtainable today only in India, 
this plant faced a temporary shutdown. But the threat never 
materialized. Several tons of the precious ore were loaded into 
a Liberator Express, which flew its high-priority cargo direct 
to the factory from India in just 60 hours. 





LIBERATOR . . . 4-engine bomber 
The giant Consolidated Vultee 
Liberator bomber, with over 3000 
miles flying range, tremendous 
firepower, speed, and multi-ton 
bomb load, has been blasting the 
Axis with devastating effect from 
Berlin to the South Pacific. 
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CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT | cy 





LIBERATOR EXPRESS . . . transport 


This cargo-passenger version of 
the famed Liberator bomber can 
carry many tons of military equip- 
ment for thousands of miles, non- 
stop. It is daily shuttling per- 
sonnel and supplies across both 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. 





SENTINEL... . “Flying Jeep” 


The Consolidated Vultee “‘Flying 
Jeep”’ is a glowing example of 
how a peacetime plane went to 
war. Modified to perform a hun- 
dred-and-one combat tasks, it has 
proven to be one of the AAF’s 
most versatile light planes. 





CATALINA . . . patrol bomber 


The twin-engine “Cat” is the 
Navy’s most famous patrol 
bomber. It has turned in a glori- 
ous performance record, not only 
as “Eyes of the Fleet,”’ but as a 
torpedo plane, long-range bomber, 
rescue plane, and transport. 
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Air Express has come of age. Today, such vital car- 
3. goes as tin, mica, tantalite, beryllium, mercury, drugs, 
and industrial diamonds are being imported by air at the 
rate of 40,000,000 pounds 4 year. 

After the war, still bigger transport planes, developed from 
such Leviathans of the Air as the multi-ton Consolidated 
Vultee Liberator Express, will fly the global skyways, link- 
ing once-distant nations together in peacetime trade and 
mutual understanding. 









2 more than 60 hours’ 
flying time from your 


local airport. 














RELIANT . . . navigational trainer VALIANT . . . basic trainer 








A favorite plane of many private 
flyers in peacetime, the wartime 
version of the Reliant is now 
widely uséd, especially by Royal 
Navy pilots, for all-important 
instrument-flight instruction and 
navigational training. 


The Valiant is a-swift, rugged 
two-place basic trainer, in which 
practically all of the Army and 
Navy pilots in this war received 
their basic training. This depend- 
able trainer has a service ceiling 
of 21,000 feet. 






Still another job awiits the airplane when the war is 
4 over... 

As a nation, we know now that the desire for peace is not 
enough. Peace which we are not strong enough to defend is 
not peace at all. 

We know, too, that Air Power is a force the aggressor na- 
tions understand and respect. 

If America maintains an invincible postwar Air Force— 
and a healthy, progressive aircraft industry to keep that 
Air Force at peak efficiency—we shall have in the airplane 
a potent, ever-vigilant guardian of the peace. 


“+ ntisd A, / The screen version of Moss Hart's 


great stage hit—presented by 
20th Century-Fox, in association with the Army Air Forces. 


“Winged Victory” is the name of the Consolidated Vultee ‘ 
Liberator bomber used in the picture. 


MOSS HART'S 


Wiinjed Victory 


PRODUCED BY DARRYL F. ZANUCK . . . DIRECTED BY GEORGE CUKOR 





(All the planes shown here were designed and developed by Consolidated Vultee) 


CORPORATIO 






San Diego, Calif. Tucson, Ariz. Nashville, Tenn. Dearborn, Mich; 

Vultee Field, Calif. Fort Worth, Texas + Louisville, Ky. Allentown, Pa, 

Fairfield, Calif. New Orleans, La. Wayne, Mich. Elizabeth City, N. C, 
Miami, Fie. ,, Aircraft’ War Production Council 


usefully in the Air Age... 





i ere ocean of air has: no 
boundaries this side of 
heaven. It is navigable to the 
four corners of the earth. Cit- 
ies and countries once sepa- 
rated by days and months are 
now but hours apart. The 
natural wealth of remote 
hinterlands... Northwest Can- 
ada...Central Africa...Matto 
Grosso ...Western Asia... lies 
ready for development by 
men who fly. 
Air transport changes the 
world, deeply and quickly. 
_ What we have seen is noth- 
ing to what we shall See after 
peace comes. Exchange of 
goods, culture and ideas will 
be incredibly speeded by the 


transport which is not slowed 
by boundaries. oceans or 
mountain ranges. 

Man needs to be prepared 
for a changed world. New 
education is called for—on 
Aviation and the sciences, 
economics and sociology 
which will be so profoundly 
affected by flight. 

* * * 
School officials, principals and 
teachers throughout the coun- 
try are developing courses*® 
which will help our future 
citizens to live most happily | 
and usefully in the Air Age. 
Link engineers are preparing 
educational materials and de- 
vices which will expedite this 


instruction. 


| Link Aviation Devices, Ine. 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


Makers of Link Trainers, Aviation Sextants, Navigation Instru- 
ments and other devices contributing to the safety of flight. 

















this magazine to 
all young people” 





NORMAN CARLISLE, fotmer Aviation Edi- 
tor of Scholastic Magazines. Now Edu- 
cational Director of Aviation Research 
Associates. Editor of Air Forces Reader, 
Young America’s Aviation Librory, etc. 
Aviation writer for mamy magazines 


AIR world has the enthusiastic support cti lusive full-page pin-up pictures; 
of leading aviation authorities and the facts wbeut job opportunities; passenger 
keen interest of several hundred thousand and cargo “air-portation”; book reviews 
students who share each issue. For this and information on aviation schools, etc. 
magazine is edited especially for tomor- Due to paper rationing we cannot meet 
row’s gir-minded Americans! the increasing demand for 44M eorld. 
Each issue has many thrilling features News dealers sell out fast. But you can in- 
and departments by experts: trve stories sure against di intment by taking ad- 
of air heroes; latest developments in pri- vantage of our Special Subscription Offer 
vate flying; pictorial history ef human which guarantees delivery to your home of 
flight; up-to-the-minute gossip; answers to 10 issues for only $1.00. You save 50¢; Vs 
readers’ questions; complete mode! plane of the regular price! 


AIR world — Department S 
241 Church Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


Here ix my dollar. Please send) me 1% conseru- 
tive issues of “youth's own aviation magazine.” 














ACT NOW! PRINT 
INFORMATION ON COU- 
PON, CLIP A DOLLAR TO 
IT, AND MAIL TODAY! 




















- Crossed Out 


Phil Baker and Oscar Levant, appear- 
ing as guest stars on the Milton Berle 
radio show (Let Yourself Go), got into 
an argument over their respective abili- 
ties as gardeners. 

“Why, I once crossed cabbage and 
mayonnaise,” bragged Baker, “and grew 
cole slaw!” 

“That’s nothing,” scoffed Levant. “] 
crossed onions and garlic — 

“And what did you grow?” asked 
Berle. 
“Lonesome,” said Levant. 


Fire-Eater Wanted 


“Do you think I should put more fire 
into my editorials?” the writer asked. 
“No,” said the editor. “Vice versa.” 


Repair Man Wanted 


The Marines’ greatest secret weapon, 
their sense of humor,-came to the fore 
again during the Peleliu campaign. 

There’s.a sheer coral wall on one side 
ot Hill 200. Panting, sweating Marines 
had to climb this wall, foot by foot, un- 
der constant sniper fire. But those who 
reached the top wore wide grins, for 
midway up on the wall some one had 
thoughtfully placed a sign: “Please use 
escalator. Elevator out of order.” 

Army & Navy Journal 


New Theme Songs 


Hitler’s new theme song: Don’t Of- 
fensive Me In. 

Hirohito’s new theme song: Is You Is 
Or Is You Ain’t My Navy? 


Scram-Ble 


From a letter written by a GI “some- 
where in the Marianas:” 

“Air raids have developed a new type 
ot calesthenics for the Army out here. 
Some of the other guys are best at the 
High Explosive Hop or the Foxhole 
Dive, which is either a full twist and/or 
a half gainer. But I excel in the Strafing 
Scramble, which is hugging the ground 
on. all fours and dashing rapidly off in all 
directions at once.” 


Any Goblets? 
Bert: “Do you know any nice boys in 
the Navy?” 
Pert: “Oh, just gobs and gobs.” 


Calumet Herald, Hammond, Ind 
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THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 





SUPERFORT FIREPOWER 





Boeing Aircraft Co. photos 


Superfort can hit hard. Notice there are two bomb-bay doors, five 


thultiple-gun turrets. B-29 

Recently, a Superfortress fly- 
ing over Japan went into com- 
bat with 79 Jap fighters, and 
escaped unhurt. Seven of the 
attacking Jap fighters were shot 
down, and several others dam- 
aged. How does the Superfort 


carries 


12 machine guns, one cannon. 
not sit in the turrets at all. The 
gunners sit in sighting blisters, 
and operate the guns by remote 


| control. 


do it? The answer is firepower | 
| the upper rear turret (No. 3). 


— ang a new way of using it. 


The five multiple-gun turrets | 
(see photo above) of the B-29 | 


can be electrically aimed and 


fired from one point, as in a | 


warship. The upper forward 
turret (No. 1) mounts four .50- 
caliber machine guns. The tail 


stinger (No. 5) mounts two 
.50-caliber machine guns and a 
20-mm. cannon. The _ other 
three turrets are armed with 


two .50-caliber machine guns 
each. 

The fire control system of the 
Superfort differs very much 
from the system used in the 
B-17 and B-24. In a B-17 and 
B-24, the gunner sits in his 
turret and points the guns and 
turret by a power control. In 
the Superfort, the gunners do 





Upper rear turret (No. 3) as seen 
from toil. Gunner is ready to fire. 





For example, the upper for- 
ward turret (No. 1) is fired by 
a gunner seated 41 feet away 
from the turret. He also fires 


All the gunner has to do is 
point a small sight, just as he 
would point a telescope, to- 
ward the attacking enemy 
plane. The electrical remote 
control points the guns in the 
turret parallel to his line of 
sight. 

When a _ gunner has an 
enemy plane in his sight, he 
can bring more than one turret 
to bear on his target. With one 
combination of switches, one 
gunner can operate three tur- 
rets mounting seven guns, in- 
cluding the 20-mm. cannon. In 
another combination, a gunner 
can operate two turrets mount- 
ing six guns. Between the five 
turrets and the five sights on 
the B-29, there are 30 different 
firing combinations. 

One might think that this 
would lead to a great deal of 
confusion, as to which gunner 
was going to operate which 
turret. 

But the system is designed to 
prevent confusion. Priority con- 
trols have been assigned be- 
tween certain sights and cer- 
tain turrets. For example, if the 


| nose gunner sees the enemy 


and takes hold of his sight, a 
switch is thrown which auto- 
matically takes control of the 





upper and lower forward tur- 
rets (Nos. 1 and 2), regardless 
of who else is using them. 
When he has finished firing, he 
lets go of his sight. The tur- 
rets then turn automatically to 
add to the fire power of some 
other gunner. Whatever hap- 
pens, each giinner can com- 
mand at least one turret. 

Since the gunners are not in 
the turrets, the guns must be 
loaded mechanically. If a gun 
jams and stops firing, it is 
cleared automatically and a 
fresh cartridge inserted so that 
the gun will fire once more. 

To keep the gunners from 
skooting off parts of their own 
plane, éach turret has a gun- 
fire-interrupter. In a two-gun 
turret, the interrupter has two 
cams, one for each gun. Each 
cam is cut out in the shape of 
the part of the airplane which 
might be hit. The gun will not 
fire when pointing at that part 
of the plane which the cam 
protects. 


Gunsight Computer 


The high accuracy of the 
Superfort’s guns is largely due 
to the automatic computer, 
which corrects for windage, 
gravity, and how far to lead the 
target. All the gunner has to do 
is track the target with his sight 

. and fire! Within the sight, 
there is a small circle of dots 
known as an optical range- 
finder. As the gunner, tracks the 
target, he also turns a handle 
until the circle of dots exactly 
surrounds the silhouette of the 
enemy plane. This automati- 
cally fixes the computer range. 
Altitude, aiz speed and tem- 
perature are fed into the com- 
puter by the navigator through 
remote control. 

The fire control of the B-29 
is greatly liked by U. S. air 
gunners. Instead of being 
squeezed into cramped turrets, 
they are now free to move 
about, sit in comfortable seats, 
and change their positions now 
and then. On the 12 to 14 hour 
missions flown by B-29s, this 
freedom is very important. It 


‘helps keep the gunners rested, 


calm, and alert throughout the 
entire mission. 
Bring on those Japs! 





B-29 tail “stinger.” Gunner sits in 
“tiny compartment below rudder. 


PLANE SPEAKING 


By Sam Burger 





Leading the race to build the 
nation’s postwar _ personal 
planes, Piper Aircraft Corpora- 
tion has announced two new 
models. Piper has long been 
famous in the light-plane field 
for its Cub trainer, which the. 
Army uses widely on every 
fighting front. The new models 
will be in the same low price 
field as the Cub and the Piper 
Super-Cruiser. 

The two new planes will 
both be low-wing monoplanes, 
one a single-seater, the other a 
four-place job. 

The Skycyéle  single-seater 
will sell for about $900. It will 
have a top speed of 115 m.p.h. 
The four-place Skysedan will 
seW at about $3000, and will be 
capable of 140 m.p.h. 





bit Tih 





The “flying telegraph 
pole” is the German V-2 
robot bomb. 


Next week: In airline 
slang, who is “Iron 
Mike”? 
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America is the land of dreamers and doers, where the tomorrows 
give promise and strength to those who dare to look ahead, work 
and have faith. 

Pioneering, expanding and accepting that which was new and 
better, ROCK ISLAND LINES has served and grown . . . with 
America. We are proud of our 92 years of work and progress, 
through peace and war, prosperity and depression . . . always with 
faith in the future of America and its progressive people. 

But yesterday is important only because it gave us courage to 
plan for our tomorrows. And ROCK ISLAND LINES has plans 


for tomorrow . . . interesting and ambitious. 


All America is planning now. Dreamers and doers will be 
rewarded by many glorious tomorrows; a nation grown even greater 


with ever higher standards of life, comfort and happiness. 


ROCK ISLAND LINES, against a backdrop of proud and 
glorious yesterdays, pledges that it shall take a hand in providing 
the bright future you are hoping for. All of us, planning and 
working together, dreaming and doing, will prove once more that 
America can make its dreams come true. 


As yesterday—and today—so tomorrow ROCK ISLAND’S 
sole purpose is to provide the finest in transportation. 
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OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY | 








HE word antibiotics was coined re- 

cently by Selman A. Waksman, 56- 
year-old Russian-born microbiologist, 
to cover the natural bacteria-fighting 
substances produced by living organ- 
isms. Antibiosis literally means “an asso- 
ciation between two or more organisms 
which harms one of them.” 

The discovery of penicillin (see Sept. 
27, ’43 issue) spotlighted the fact that 
some living things, as fungi (plants like 
molds, mildews, mushrooms, etc., that 
have no cholorophyl), secrete natural 
chemicals that’kill certain bacteria. Thus 
in addition to chemotherapy (the cur- 
ing of disease with chemicals created in 
laboratories) an entirely new and chal- 
lenging field opens up — the science of 
biotherapy, or treatment of disease with 
chemicals from living things. Among 
latest biotherapy developments: 

®@ The British have developed a new 
drug, hypholin; made from the same 
mold that produces penicillin. In addi- 
tion to penicillin bodies, it contains the 
living hyphae (filaments) of the mold. 
It is more powerful than penicillin, al- 
ready is available to veterinarians and 
doctors, and has promoted rapid recov- 
ery of patients suffering from meningitis 
(brain and spine membrane inflamma- 
tion), osteomyelitis (bone disease), 
pneumonia, blood poisoning, throat in- 
fections, carbuncles, impetigo (skin 
eruption), and air-raid wounds, 

Hypholin was discovered while ex- 
perimenting with vivicillin, a similar 
preparation that amazingly cured ear 
infections and cleared up a case of actite 
appendicitis without an operation. 

@ Penicillin itself has been found to 
stop the growth of anthrax (cattle dis- 
ease transmutable to man) _ germs, 
which are so tough they have resisted 
other chemicals. Penicillin mist spray 
relieves pneumonia, and penicillin-gela- 
tin lozenges help combat sore throat and 
trench-mouth. 

@ Streptomycin, a newcomer _prod- 
uct from a mold that gives earth its 
“earthy odor,” destroys tuberculosis. 
tularemia (lymph gland infection), and 
leprosy germs in test tubes, and cures 
mice dying of food poisoning. 

® Yale scientists Lave found 60 
lichens that kill germs. Lichens, lowly 
plants that grow grey, green, and bronze 
on rocks, have no roots, stems or leaves, 
and are “fed” by algae (microscopic 
water weeds) with which they live. 
Chlorellin, a chemical. produced by 


| 
ichlorella, a common fresh water alga, 


has been found to check the growth of 
many infection bacteria. 


NANCY GENET 


Molds and Lichens 
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American Crossroads 


by C. F. Kettering 


Vice President, General Motors 
Director, GM Research Laboratories 


OUDONVILLE is a town of 2200 

people. It is the trading center of a 
prosperous farming cémmunity. Thou- 
sands of such places make up rural 
America. 

As a farm boy I attended the high 
schoo] here and can remember what the 
town was like: Country dirt roads; no 
modern conveniences. There were two 
means of transportation; horse and 
buggy and railroads. Our communica- 
tions consisted of the telegraph at the 
depot and one telephone in a drugstore. 

After graduation, when I was teach- 
ing a district schoo] several miles from 
here, an incident happened which shows 
some of the thinking at that time. For 
one day only, Friday, a railroad car of 
the California Land and Fruit Growers 
Association was exhibited at the depot 
to stimulate interest in California. 

As an added attraction in the car, 
they had one of the very early X-ray 
machines, so Friday afternoon at recess, 
| dismissed the school and walked to 
the depot with the older boys and girls. 
The’ pupils had a wonderful time with 
the X-rays, looking at the bones in 
their hands, and the nails in their shoes. 

The next Sunday, after church, the 
minister called one of the school direc- 
tors aside and in a disturbed voice said, 
“Il understand the teacher dismissed 
school and walked down to see that 
California exhibit without your permis- 
sion, That was bad enough,” he con- 
tinued, “but why did he show the boys 
and girls that infernal machine they 
call an X-ray? You know it must be the 
work of the evil spirit because if human 
eyes were intended to see through 
boards, nature would have given them 
that power.” 

That was less than 50 years ago. To- 
day, doctors everywhere constantly use 
this “infernal machine” and the X-ray 
is an everyday tool in industry. And 
many improvements have come to this 
little community. The radio and other 
developments appeared here almost as 
soon as in New York and Chicago. We 
sent out our products in exchange for 
the products and. ideas of the rest of 
the world. Taken individually, the con- 
tributions of one such group may seem 
very small—but when multiplied by 
thousands, they add greatly to the 
might of America. 





Condensed from a radio address over NBC on a GM 
Symphony of the Air program. Mr. Kettering 1s a native 
* TLondonvill 
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Equal in power, a locomotive and a Wright Cyclone aircraft engine make an 
amazing contrast in size and weight. Both develop 2,200 HP. Yet the Cyclone, with 
its 55-inch diameter and weight of only fractionally over a pound per horsepower, 
would fit easily into the cab of the 200-ton locomotive. 


A vast difference in bulk is one reason why locomotives ride on rails while Cy- 
clones fly. All aircraft power is a specialized field—tremendous power packed into 
small space at low weight, but Wright engines lead this field, for they are highest 
in power, lowest in weight. That’s why Wright engines have powered leading planes 
for 25 years, and will continue to lead the power field tomorrow, 





SHOCK ABSORBER: On the power strokes, each 
piston in a Wright Cyclone has to absorb a 
blow of 15,000 pounds, or a force equal to 
the weight of three elephants. The full weight 
of this force hits an aluminum alloy piston 
which is only 6% inches in diameter. 


Write for “ENGINOLOGY” 
@ 100-page booklet on the “Why” of engines 


A complete, non-technical booklet on engines and their 
relation to ae and propellers. Describes operating 
principles of engines. agg ype pom supercharg- 
ing, ignition, carburetion. Just send twenty-five cents 
in stamps or coins to: Wright Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion, Dept. SS, Paterson 3, New Jersey. 








WRIGHT 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES. 


A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 








WEIGHT-KILLER: This is the Wright-designed 
forged cylinder head which cuts weight from 
aircraft engines. Stronger than cast aluminum 
heads, its extra power cuts weight per HP. 
This cylinder alone will turn out 150 HP, 
enough to power three training planes. 
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What's Your 
Bigoest Problem? 


CONTEST RESULTS 


ERE are the three prize-winning letters of the “You and 
Your Life” Contest announced in a December issue. The 
great batch of letters received from students was read and 
judged by Dr. George Lawton, consulting psychologist and 
conductor of the “You and Your Life” department. All of 
the letters were interesting; all presented important student 
problems. In future columns Dr. Lawton will use the contest 
letters as a basis for discussion and will point the way to the 
solution of some of the problems presented. 


FIRST PRIZE ANSWER 


My greatest personal problem is a rather intangible one, 
as most problems go, and perhaps a somewhat uncommon 
one. It will be difficult to formulate my thoughts clearly; and 
if they seem a little incoherent in spots, my simple defense 
is that I am writing only what I feel. 

I first became aware of this difficulty in September when 
school resumed. I would come home of an evening and set 
out.on a homework assignment with the best intentions. 
After only a brief period of work, I would feel a strong urge 
to get up and go somewhere, anywhere, just to escape from 
the confines of home and studies. I know I am not lazy by 
nature and have always taken great pleasure and interest in 
my schoolwork. But this strange restlessness has made it 
impossible for me to concentrate on my studies to the best 
of my abilities. Though I’m not quite certain, I believe I do 
know the underlying cause of my trouble. 

During the summer, my three best friends, boys that |! 
grew up with, entered military service. Naturally I felt a 
little lonesome when they left, and I can’t seem to forget 
what one of them said the night before he left. “Gee,” he re- 
marked, “I wish I had the last six months to live over again. 
There are so many things I'd liked to have done and didn’t 
have time for.” Well, here I am with six months left before 
I enter service, and I’m trying my best to do the things now 
that my friend didn’t have time for. When I think of entering 
service in such a relatively short time, school sinks to secon- 
dary importance, and I just can’t seem to concentrate on it. 
I know that in these last few months I should be striving to 
gain all the education I can, but I feel so restless, and it all 
seems rather futile. Nothing would please me more than to 
feel stable once more and to regain my old interest in school, 
and this restlessness and disinterest is a special problem to 
me because up to now I have been quite successful in my 
studies, and I would like to make my senior year a fitting 
climax to a profitable school career. 

Charles Englund 
West High School 
Rockford, Illinois 


FEBRUARY 26, 1945 






SECOND PRIZE ANSWER 


My greatest problem of today is one which probably 
bothers other girls of my age, namely — how to get along 
with my parents. It seems to be doubly hard for me to take 
any definite stand either for or against their views. 

My Mother was a “home-body.” She was brought ‘up in 
a home where they all worked and played together — both 
children and parents. But Father was raised in a home where 
the husband was lord and master, the wife was second in 
command, and the children were vassals to carry out the 
father’s wishes which were presented through the medium 
of the mother. 

These factors have caused a great deal of friction within 
our household. Personally, I never feel quite at ease to sit 
down and carry on a conversation with either of my parents. 
They both have ideas on how and why I should act, but 
they won't voice these ideas. Father discusses me with 
Mother, she tells Sister, and finally Sister tells me. This 
doesn't seem quite fair to me. If we could talk it out between 
us, we could probably alleviate many worrisome headaches 
on both sides, but we are so distant from one another that 
this seems highly improbable. 

Some day Mother, Father, Sister and | will have to come 
to some kind of understanding. I wish I knew when that day 
would come and how everything would turn out. 


A Girl ° 
Liberty High School 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


THIRD PRIZE ANSWER 


My problem is the same as many boys my age. As I am 
16% years old, I have about a year and a half left before 
the Army calls me. I want to go into the Naval Air Corps, but 
at times I think that I should wait until the Army calls me. 
In that way I could be with my parents a little longer. 

My reason for wanting to be with my parents dates back 
to August 8, 1943. I had a brother 12 years older than I. He 
was drafted, went into the Air Corps, and was put into Air 
Transport Command. About two months later he was killed 
in Florida when his plane crashed. 

I shall have to enter the war with determination and 
prayer that I shall come home again to my parents and try 
to make up for what they sacrificed for us. 

My big problem is whether to wait until 1 am called or 
to go ahead and join and have a better chance. 

LaVern Russell 


Walla Walla High School 
Walla Walla, Washington 





Contest winners, whose letters are printed above, will 
receive: First prize, $15; Second, $10; Third, $5 — all 
in War Savings Stamps. 

The following are winners of honorable mention: 
Mary Demopoulos, West H. S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Lawrence Lash, George Washington H. S., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Margaret Ossandon, Tilden H. S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Catherine Turner, Evanston Township H. S., 
Evanston, Ill.; Norman Miller, Walla Walla H. S., 
Walla Walla, Wash.; J. B., Kokomo H. S., Kokomo, 
Ind. 
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Plenty of products look good 
—on the blueprints. But 
our engineers bave always 
stood out for field trials as 
the only real test. 
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CHEVROLET 





If you could visit it today, you'd see tanks plunging 
through water, balf-tracks slewed around at im- 
possible angles. They are proving their good points 
and showing up the bugs that might cause trouble. 


(szNERAL Morors 


PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE - BUICK + CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER - FRIGIDAIRE « GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


Every Sunday AfternoonGENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR=NBC Network 









Ordinary road tests weren’t stiff 
enough. So, long ago, General Motors 
built the first automotive Proving 
Ground as a real aid in making more 
and better things for more people. 





You’ve got the right idea, Son. The 
way to tell if anything’s good is to 
try it. That’s what we do—and 
here’s how our testing has proved 


its worth. 


The Proving Ground is a 1245-acre 
outdoor laboratory, crowded with 
driving hazards. Cobblestones, 

ades, curves, bumps — everything 
ya to show up the weaknesses or 
prove the strength of cars and trucks. 
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Then everything changed — 
literally with a bang! New war 
machines appeared, all in need 
of tests that might mean every- 
thing to our fighting men. The 
Proving Ground was ready. 
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WHO'S WHO 










e Knock-Out a letter 
from the word 


[@/R)A/ 1 |N) 


«.-and get something that no 
matter how many rounds is 
usually on the square. 

















2. Knock-Out a letter 
from the word 


[RIAC/K/E|T! 


that will keep you run- 
ning around in circles. 


Seas 























Oe 3 e Knock-Out a letter 


from the words 


[S[M[A[D[O}W] (MEIN 


and get a description of 
yourself in a Mitoga-fit 
Arrow Shirt! 


Ashe FeO 


ounospuezy*¢ *yperE Zz “Buny*l *SYaMSNV 
P.S. Arrow Shirts can thank Mitoga Figure-cut for their good looks. That’s the reason why all 
Arrows look so weil, fit your frame so perfectly. That famed Arrow Collar will stay as crisp 
as your algebra prof—as comfortable as a Quiz Kid’s feelings during an exam. At your Arrow 
dealer’s, $2.24 up. Send for free booklet, ““‘The Story of Cotton,” Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 





























PRIZES! 


A $25 War Bond and 117 
other prizes are offered in the 


MR. PEANUT 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 


You Can Win One! 
See last week's issue (Feb. 19) for details! 












Send for Free Catalogue GIS 
tea Of School, Church, Dra- 
matic, Fraternity and 
wP? Sorority Pins and Rings. y 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE Co. &) 
712A Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y¥. 
Prices subject to "20% Fed. Sales Tax 








Chass -Aand and King sf 
Artistic pins, rings and emblems. FREE 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices 


from S5c up. Write today. Dept. P, Catalog 
Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





ATTENTION SENIORS!! 





Sell your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS ». A 
country. Lowest prices ever offered. pay 
highest SS re Monthly Bulletins 
Your cards FREE! encies going like wild- 














fire. Hurry! Write CRAFT-CARD SP 1ALTIES, Box 235-N, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Earn your graduation ex- ane 
7 SENIORS: penses by taking orders 
’ fer America’s most beautiful Gradua- 


tion Name Cards from fellow students. BUY. WAR BONDS 


Free cards and free sample kit. Write 
teday to Printcraft, 1423 E. Elm St., 
Scranton_S, Pa. 




















LEWIS ANDREW PICK 


“I like to control water. But here on 
this road water tries to control me,” 
said Brigadier General Lewis Andrew 
Pick, 54-year-old builder of the Ledo, 
or Stilwell, Road. Draining China’s new 
life line of mountain floods from Burma 
rains, heaviest in the world, was the 
worst problem that dogged, six-foot 
General Pick has had to face in a career 
of waterway engineering. A Virginia 
Polytechnic graduate, Pick was with the 
14th Engineers in the Philippines in the 
early ‘20s. He then prepared Engineer 
Training Regulations, became professor 
of military science at Alabama Poly- 
technic and Texas A & M. He is author 
of “Pick’s Plan,” a series of dams and 
reservoirs to tame the Missouri River. 


ERICH WEINERT and 
FRIEDERICH VON PAULUS 


A possible provisional German gov- 
ernment, formed in Moscow, is the Free 
German Committee, composed of a 
group of Germans now in Russia. Most 
instrumental in organizing this commit- 
tee is its head, Erich Weinert, 54-year- 
old native of Magdeburg, Germany. In 
World War I he served in the German 
infantry. Later he was professor of art 
at Magdeburg Academy, became a pop- 
ular poet and a communist sympathizer. 
Exiled because he opposed Hitler, he 
went to Moscow, served as liaison and 
propaganda officer with the Red Army, 
interrogated and influenced German 
prisoners at Stalingrad. 

The committee’s military brand is the 
German Officers’ Bund, made up of 
several hundred thousand German pris- 
oners of war in Russia, headed by Major 
General Walther von Seydlitz, and fea- 
turing as its big name 54-year-old Field 
Marshal General Friederich von Paulus, 
whose armies were defeated at Stalin- 
grad. Both these men belong to the 
Prussian officer class that has usually 
promoted Germany’s wars of conquest. 
Von Paulus broadcasts to the German 
home front, urging Germans to “over- 
throw the Nazis and thus obtain a more 
favorable peace.” 
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General Pick Marshal v. Paulus 
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MAIN 14120 meets the Cascades 


on Southern Pacitics Shasta Route (vesnwanow roxvo) 


Main” is Army for troop train. Main 
14120—southbound from Portland, Ore- 
gon—has a date with.a transport. Main 
14120 is in a hurry. 

From Portland ic Eugene and on to 
Oakridge the train has easy going— 
through rolling farm country and along 
the lovely Willamette’ River. But at 
Oakridge the easy going ends. 

Here Main 14120 gets a helper engine 
and goes mountain climbing. Swiftlye 
civilization drops below as the train roars 
up the Cascades—through dense ever- 
green forests and lonely canyons—up to 
Cascade Summit and then along a high 
forested plateau past lovely Odell and 
Crescent Lakes to Klamath Falls. 

Another climb to 5063 feet. Then 
down past mighty Mt. Shasta and across 
an arm of vast Shasta Lake (Shasta 
Dam). Down through the Sacramento 
River Canyon and its fertile valley to 
San Francisco Bay. On time. 

Main 14120 is just one of thousands of 
troop trains we have handled, but it 
illustrates an interesting fact about 
Southern Pacific’s job in the war. 

Almost every time a Southern Pacific 
train moves from one place to another, it 


has to hurdle a range of mountains. 

Mountains demand powerful locomo- 
tives, top-notch railroading and constant 
vigilance against the stormy whims of 
Nature. 

Southern Pacific serves the principal 
West Coast ports of embarkation, and 
more military and naval establishments 
than any other railroad. Our war load is 
mounting steadily as America’s armed 
forces increase the pressure on Japan. 

When peace comes, tourists will again 
speed between Portland and San Fran- 
cisco on our SHASTA Route. Many will 
visit Crater Lake National Park, see 
mighty Shasta Dam and tour the spec- 
tacular Redwood Empire, along this 
route. 

But that must wait. 

Now, night and day the war trains 


must roll on Southern Pacific’s four _ 


scenic routes. 

They are rolling along the bayous and 
cypress glades of Louisiana, across the 
great sweep of Texas and Arizona on our 
Sunset Route ... along the old Long 
Horn Trail on our GOLDEN STATE ROUTE 
from Chicago through El Paso, across 
the colorful Southwest . . . on our OVER- 


LAND RovuTE they follow the historic 
path of the Forty-Niners over the High 
Sierra and down through the old gold 
workings to San Francisco. And as we’ ve 
told here they climb the Cascades and 
Siskiyous on our SHASTA RourTE. 

Night and day the war trains will roll 
until Japan is defeated. 


OX | S.P.'s Strategic Routes JA 
y~|_ serve America and Mexico \ 


The friendly Southern Pacific 


Headquarters: 
65 Market Street, San Francisco 5, California 
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WORLD WEEK 







® CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Match items in the right-hand column 
* with those in the left by inserting the 
proper numbers in the parentheses. 


1. Pick ( ) heads German Off- 
, cers’ Bund 

2. Weinert ( ) Montgomery Ward 
3. Seydlitz head 

(. ) Stilwell successor 
4. Avery ( ) Russian labor dele- 
5. Pierlot gate 

( ) Belgian ex-premier 
6. Kuznetsov ( ) heads Free German 
7. Wedemeyer Committee 

( ) steamboat inventor 
8. Fulton ( ) Ledo road builder 


ll. WLB GOES TO COURT 


Mark each statement which is a mat- 
ter of opinion “O”; mark others “F” 
~( fact). 

1. The WLB has no power to force 
an employer to obey~its rulings. 

2. The powers granted the President 


as Commander in Chief are purely mili- 
tary. 

3. The. WLB agreed upon a “no 
strike, no lockout” policy. 

4. Most labor-management disputes 
have been settled by the WLB without 
need of presidential enforcement. 

5. Maintenance of membership is the 
equivalent of a “closed shop.” 

6. The government has no planned 
labor policy. 

7. Congress endorsed the President’s 
action in last April’s Ward case. 

8. A majority of Montgomery Ward 
employees are in favor of the union. 


ill. THE STILWELL ROAD 


Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. The Old Burma Road was built by 
Great Britain. 

2. In 1940 it was closed by the Brit- 
ish under Japanese pressure. 

3. Chiang Kai-shek recently suggest- 
ed that it be renamed the “Stilwell 
Road.’ ¥5 
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» 4. China has betel battling Jap in- 
vaders for the past eight years. 

5. China’s greatest wartime problem 
is her manpower shortage. 

6. General Stilwell is American Com- 
mander iri Chief in China. 

7. The Stilwell road connects Ledo 
with Mong-yu, China. 

8. The “Hump” is a name given by 
flyers to the Himalayas. 


IV. RAILROADS 


Underscore correct word or phrase. 

1. Railroad employment was greatest 
in: (a) 1920; (b) 1930; (c) 1942. 

2. The largest proportion of railroad 
workers are engaged in: (a) profes- 
sional and clerical work; (b) mainte- 
nance; (c) transportation. 

3. The number of miles operated by 
all railways increased between: (a) 
1910 and 1920; (b) 1920 and 1930; 
(c) 1930 and 1940. 

4. Average wages of operation and 
maintenance employees was greater in: 
(a) 1920; (b) 1930; (c) 1942. 

5. The number of cars in operation 
increased between: (a) 1930 and 1935; 
(b) 1935 and 1940; (c) 1940 and 1942. 

6. There were more locomotives in 
use in: (a) 1925; (b) 1930; (c) 1940. 


V. BUILDERS OF AMERICA | 


Write correct answer in each space. 
1. “Damn the torpedoes” was said by 
David Glasgow 
2. His most famous exploits-were in 








3. Through a daring maneuver he 
captured the port of New —______.. 

4. Later, he took the last Confeder- 
ate port on the Gulf, 

5. Congress created for him the title 
of of the 








© READING SIGNPOSTS 


HIGHWAY TO VICTORY 


Arnold, Gen. H. H., “The Aerial In- 
vasion of Burma,” National Geographic 
Magazine, August, 1944. 


“The Ledo Road,” Life, August 14, 
1944. 
Martin, P., “Burma Bomber,” Saturday 


Evening Post, Oct. 23 and 30, 1943. 


WLB GOES TO COURT 


Carskadon, T. R., Workers and Bosses 
are Human, Public Affairs Pamph.“No. 76, 
1943. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


communique (ké6 mi ni kd) an official 
report. 

injunction —a court order to a person or 
company, restraining them from, or com- 
pelling them to, certain acts. : 

monitor —a warship carrying heavy guns, 
of shallow draft, and lying low in the 
water. 
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THE SHOE THAT GREW WITH 


‘‘Kéds’’ is a name that stirs memories 
—of young sons absorbed in play and 
games—of bodies growing strong—re- 
flexes sharpening—the learning of team- 
work. It’s the name of America’s first 
and best-loved boy’s rubber and fabric 
athletieshoe. 

“Keds” was one of the first casual- 
ties of war. But this shoe left a great 
legacy to our nation. 

Because your sons liked and wanted 
Keds, many men and women found work 
making them. A business grew—a busi- 
ness you made big— with scientists, 
engineers, artists, workmen joined in 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 





| 


common effort to satisfy your need. 

Like any business, it had untapped 
strength and vision in its people. Under 
the compulsion of war, these “‘shoe- 
makers” began thinking, creating, meet- 
ing war needs that they alone could 
meet. The different products they pro- 
duced fill a large hall. 

But, more important, we could care 
for the needs of the men and women 
now fighting. It is these “shoe-makers” 
who build the rubber life rafts, the life 
vests, the bullet sealing gasoline tanks, 
the jungle boots—dozens on dozens of 
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JUNGLE BOOTS 


1945 


THE BOY 


products. We are a race of builders. 
Rubber by its very nature challenges the 
best in people who want to build...to 
create...to serve the needs of people. 

The most vital work of United States 
Rubber Company is the opportunity, 
the tools, the science, and, above all, the 
teamwork it provides to encourage men 
and women to create new security and 
better living. 

You'll see this in action when Keds 
come back. They'll be better Keds be- 
cause they will still be made by the kind 
of people who work to fill human need. 


Listen to “Science Looks Forward” —new series of talks — 


great scientists of America—on the Philharmonic- S 
program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 4.30 E.WT. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


* In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., Lad. 
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A TREE GROWS IN BROOK- 
wvY LYN. (20th Century-Fox. 

- Produced by Louis D. Ligh- 
ton. Directed by Elia Ka- 
zan.) 


THE EDITORS of Scholastic Maga- 
zines award the February Blue Ribbon 
to 20th Century-Fox for their sensitive 
and sympathetic dramatization of Betty 
Smith’s novel. There is no melodrama 
and little romance in this picture, but 
you won't miss either quality. They are 
amply compensated for by the dramatic 
treatment of the complex family rela- 
tionships between Katie and Johnny 
Nolan and their children. 

The tree that grows in the poverty: 

_ blighted slums of Brooklyn stands as a 

~ + -symbol. It represents the strength and 

hopes of the children who grow up in 
city slums anywhere. 

The Brooklyn of the picture is the 
Brooklyn of several decades ago, but 
the problems faced by its poor have 




































CLASSIFICATIONS 


SHORT STORY 
POETRY 
FAMILIAR ESSAY 
RADIO PLAY 
LITERARY ARTICLE 
BOOK REVIEW 


THE QUILL AND SCROLL AWARDS! 


NEWS STORY 
FEATURE STORY 
INTERVIEW 


Send entries FIRST CLASS to 








March (oth is the deadline! 





STUDENT WRITERS! 
Just 17 days left for entering 


SCHOLASTIC LITERARY AWARDS 


If you’ve already written something you think is good, 
polish it up and send it in. If you've had some fine 
ideas, but just haven’t put them into words, NOW is 
the time to do it. Maybe you'll win a part of 


$1,500 in WAR BONDS and STAMPS! 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
HUMOR 


SPORTS STORY 
NEWS AND HUMOROUS COLUMNS 


Be Sure Your Manuscripts are Properly Prepared 
READ THE RULES BOOK CAREFULLY! 
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Saturday morning conference in the Nolan flat before Francie and Neeley 
start out to sell the collection of junk they have made during the week. 


changed very little. The struggle to sur- 
vive takes up all their waking hours. 
The Nolans are only one family of many 
living in a crowded tenement. Katie 
Nolan (Dorothy McGuire) married 
young, afd quickly became disillusioned 
with her easy-going husband who could 
not provide for their two children. 
Johnny Nolan (James Dunn): is a 
dreamer whose love for beauty deepens 
his daughter Francie’s regard for him. 








HISTORICAL ARTICLE 
CURRENT EVENTS 
WAR MEMORIAL PLAN 
(a classroom project) 


EDITORIALS 





Scholastic Literary (wards 


220 E. 42nd ST.. NEW YORK 17, WN. Y. 








But Johnny lives and dies a failure by 
the world’s standards. 

His death leaves Katie to shoulder 
the burden of raising and providing for 
the children. Francie (Peggy Ann Gar- 
ner) feels her mother was somehow to 
blame for Johnny’s death. It is a long 
time before real understanding grows 
up between mother and daughter. 

This may seem a grim and depressing 
story. It is not. Although poverty is no 
laughing matter, the picture has plenty 
of lighter moments. Most of them are 
provided by Aunt Sissy (Joan Blondell) 
who livens things up for the Nolans 
often enough. There is -inspiration 
enough for everyone in the theme of the 
strength of the human spirit when faced 
with poverty, misunderstanding, and 
death. 

The cast is excellent, but special men. 
tion should be made of Peggy Ann Gar- 
ner. At the ripe old age of twelve, she 
seems to know that simplicity and sin- 
cerity make for really good acting. 


SRT 





Editors’ Blue Ribbon for February is 
awarded to 20th Century-Fox for 
the film A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. 





— ENGRAVING — ” NEW 
NAME or INITIALS on 1945 





TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING Co. 
1301 SURP AVE, Sept. SM-G, BROOKLYN (24), N. Y. 
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ALBERTA 


SASKATCHEWAN 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


BETWEEN GREAT LAKES AND PACIFIC 


WINNIPEG, 


ONTARIO 
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TRUE sTORY: GREAT NORTHERN 


NEVER WILL 


Continual Improvements of 
Line, Equipment and Operations 
Mark Railway’s Progressiveness 


On January 6, 1893, Great 
Northern became a transconti- 
nental railway when a line extend- 
ing eastward from Puget Sound 
was joined in the Cascade moun- 
tains with track pushed westward 
from the Great Lakes. 

The construction crews posed 
that wintry day for the traditional 
“last spike” picture. But, actually 
the job of building and improv- 
ing Great Northern never has 
stopped—in good times and bad! 

Great Northern constantly has 
been improving its roadbed and 
structures by reducing grades and 
curves, laying heavier rail, build- 
ing stronger bridges, boring time- 
saving tunnels, including the 
8-mile Cascade Tunnel, longest 
in the Western Hemisphere. 





Steel rails are lifted by crane from G.N. 
flatcars and placed in position. 





DRIVE “LAST SPIKE” 


Typical of the railway’s for- 
ward-looking policy is the major 
track relocation project now un- 
der way on Great Northern’s main 
line through the Flathead River 
canyon, bordering Glacier Nation- 
al Park in the Montana Rockies: 
Here three tunnels are being blast- 
ed through solid rock to eliminate 
several sharp curves. 

A real “‘last spike’’ has not been 
driven on Great Northern—and 
never will be! 


ee 4 





New, heavier rails and tie plates are 
spiked to chemically treated ties. Mainte- 
nance crews give daily attention to roadbed. 





West pone of one od dee new tunnels through solid rock on G. N. main line in the 
Montana Rockies to expedite train movements. 





~ Historic “last spike” picture, taken January 6, 1893, 0 ot crews spiked rails together, 


Joining G. N. tracks from the Great Lakes w 


ith those from Puget Sound, 
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...and she's got 


Cookies 





RECIPE ON EVERY WRAPPER 


"3 Wi 
CURTISS CANDY COMPANY ©° Producers of Fine Foods * CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
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The Social Studie 
V aris a 


Wal policy prepared Dy. an 


Look Beyond the 
forty-page statement of post- 
Advisory 
Commission of the National Council for 
the Social Studies 


taken a strong 


[he Council has 
intelligent 


courageous 


stand on the obligations and objectives 
of forward-looking teachers, responsi- 
ble for conserving and extending de- 
mocracy 


The report opens with a challenge to 
teachers 

“The social studies have a special re 
citizens to 


sponsibility for enabling 


bring informed, thoughtful, and pur- 
poseful intelligence to bear on interna- 
tional, national, and individual prob- 
Encouraged and supported by 
school boards and administrators, they 
must capitalize the increased awareness 
of peoples and conditions in all parts of 
the world, and increase determination 
to establish a peace that will endure. 

‘3 The best elements in existing 
curricula and practices will remain, but 
revision and experimentation must be 
continued to meet new conditions and 
new needs.” 


lems. 


The War's Debit and Credit 


Convinced that “the Second World 
War has created a high national deficit 
in education . . . has changed both the 
school population and the needs of so- 
ciety,” the report indicates some effects 
of war: interrupted schooling, lessened 
influence of home training, emotional 
disturbances under tension, needs for 
adjustment when employment oppor- 
tunities decline, intensified racial and 
religious tensions in many communities. 

But the effects have not all been bad. 
The Commission feels that “wartime 
work experience of millions of our youth 
should prove a useful foundation for 
work as parts of the curriculum. Teach- 
ers have achieved a more significant 
role as community leaders. . . . Com- 
munities . . . are learning to use their 
schools . public and students have 
come to expect a more functional edu- 
cation.” 

After a brief analysis of postwar so- 
ciety and its needs, the Council recom- 
mends curriculum changes and teaching 
procedures to meet these needs. We 
have room here for only brief quota- 
tions, but they will indicate the signifi- 
cance of the report for every social 
studies teacher. 

“School activities, in class and out, 
should recognize the worth of all in- 
dividuals, the values of differences in 
backgrounds, interests, and talent, and 
should respect independence of judg- 


















































Social Studies in Postwar World 


ment as well as the value of cooperation 
and the frequent necessity for abiding 
by majority decision; the atmosphere of 
democracy shauld permeate all school 
life and all relationships of adminis 
trators, teachers, students, as well as 
that between school and community. 

“Joint school-community 
provement programs should be organ- 
ized, and the interest of young citizens 
in the work of regional and local plan- 
ning commissions should be enlisted. 

“The resources of the community for 
developing understanding of business 
organization and problems of labor and 
management through contacts with 
business men, chambers of commerce 
and service organizations, labor unions, 
and public officials, should be capital- 
ized. 

“Consumer education should be util- 
ized to enable the individual student to 
develop values and establish standards 
of choice-making which will help him 
toward a richer, more useful, and hap- 
pier life. 

“Increased attention at the secondary 
level, in a course in geography or at 
appropriate points throughout other 
social studies offerings, or both, of geo- 
graphic factors and influences in eco- 
nomic, social, and political life in the 
past, at present and in planning for the 
future. 

“Recognition that the school pro- 
grams in literature, music, art, and sci- 
ence, as well as the social studies have 
important responsibilities for developing 
knowledge and understanding of other 
peoples and of world civilization, and 
that whenever practicable, joint plan- 
ning should be undertaken.” 


civil im- 


For the Non-Bookish Pupil 


“There [should] be a clear recogni- 
tion on the part of teachers and laymen 
that many pupils cannot learn effective- 
ly from the printed page; that all pupils 
need the real and vivid experience pro 
vided by visual and auditory aids; that 
emotional drives which facilitate learn- 
ing are often provided by these aids. 

“Controversial issues should be ap- 
proached from the viewpoint of the 
right of the learner to learn; the teacher 
occupying the position of counsellor 
rather than director in the discussion, 
clarifying the problem, challenging pu- 
pils to be certain of their ‘facts,’ and, 
by example, encouraging a calm search 
for conclusions.” 

Here are two of the recommenda- 
tions on teacher education: “Adequate 
salaries must be recognized as a major 
incentive if persons of the calibre re- 





ferred to above are to be attracted to 
the profession.” 

“Rigid insistence upon specific social 
studies preparation for special social 
studies teachers should once more be- 
come general practice.” 

The complete report is available from 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St.. N.W.., 
Washington 6, D. C., for 10c. 


FOR TEACHING AVIATION 
Students Enjoy These 
Colorful Aviation Materials 


rhousands of teachers have found these class- 
room kits popular, helpful and constructive 


A HIGH SCHOOL AND AN _ INTERMEDIATE 
GRADE KIT 


Each contains over 60 pieces: large pictures 

. pertinent facts . . . approximately 40 
illustrated leaflets for students . . . teaching 
suggestions . . . directory of Free and Inex- 
pensive Aviation Materials, and other items 


ippropriate to each grade level, 
EACH COMPLETE 25¢ 
postpaid 


KIT — ONLY 
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Mail Coupon to: 
UNITED AIR LINES, School and College 
Service, Dept. S-1, 23 East Monroe St., I 
Chicago 3, Illinois. I 
{ enclose- for High School | 
Kits__ ___Intermediate Grade Kits. 
| 
| 





Here Are Six 
FREE 
Bibliographies 
For Class Use 








ELPFUL bibliographies published for 
teachers’ use by SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 
ZINES for timely study of: 
United Nations American Literature 
hina New England 
U.S.S.R. Mid-Atlantic States 
Great Britain The South 
These comprehensive bibliographies list valu- 
able references, books, magazine articles, 
genehios and sources of adaitional materials. 
repared to accompany special numbers of 
SCHOLASTIC and WORLD WEEK, they can 
serve as a basis for class study units on these 
ae vital to Social Studies and English 
classes. 


Clip and Mail This Coupon For Free Copies 


























Teachers Service Bureau TE 2-26-45 " 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street ] 
New York 17, N. Y. | 
Please send me FREE Bibliographies on: | 
() CHIna ( New ENGLAND | 
0 U.S.S.R. ( Mip-ATLanTic STATES 
O Great Britain [] THe SoutH 
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PUT YOUR 
OFFICIAL 


On Your Order for 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Important shipments require an offi- 
cial inspection to make doubly sure 
they are right — and it’s your final 
“O.K.” that we would like to have on 
your classroom order for SCHOLAS.- 


TIC MAGAZINES. 


If we do not hear from 
you, we assume that the 
right number of copies 
and the right edition are 
reaching you each week 
and we will bill you for 
that amount. 


The coupon below will serve as your 
stamp of approval—mail it today if 
your order is correct now or if you 
would like to make any changes. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
SEWIOR SCHOLASTIC WORLD WEEK JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 








wy -___--------- 


Subscription Department 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 fast 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please mark my order ‘'().K."" for. 
copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 
+ Combined Edition 


eet Opies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
English Class Edition 


‘ copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Social Studies Edition 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
copies WORLD WEEK | 
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| 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Good non-royalty plays for schools are 
| hard to find, so you'll be glad to know 
ibout For Country and Mankind, by Ber- 
nard J. Reines, twelve plays about 
who, first, dared to dream greatly, and 
second, had the character to work to make 


their dreams come true, whatever the ob- 
Among them are Pulitzer, Audu- 
Pasteur, Clara Barton, 
Rizal of the Philippines. Here is playable 


stacles.” 
bon, Edison, and 
ind readable drama for a school assembly 
or a class project, with simple, practical 
production notes. Mr. Reines knows the 
theater from practical production experi- 
Three of his plays have been pub- 
lished by the War Finance section of the 
Treasury Department in editions running 
hundreds of thousands. 


ence 


| into ( Longmans, 
| $2.25 
° 9 ° 
Whether you are asking for a second 
| piece of pie, or playing the lead in the 
school play, you want people to hear what 
|vou say, to listen, and te like it. Your 
Speech and Mine, by Rhoda Watkins and 
| Eda B. Frost can help you speak clearly, 
correctly, pleasantly and effectively. It tells 
you how to control your breath, how to 
build up your supply of words, and how 
|to enunciate them well. It gives 
| pointers on good conversation and how 
to organize arguments for a formal debate. 
In it are the parliamentary rules for carry- 
ing on a meeting and suggestions 
for choral poetry reading. There’s a good 
fat too, on listening —to radio, 
sound films, recordings. The authors are in 
the speech department of McKinley High 
| School, Washington, D. C. and 
| Carnahan, $2.00.) 
Oo 


you 


class 


section, 


( Lvons 
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Five teachers from Baltimore and Wash- 
ington have collaborated in writing Com- 
petence in English I: Angela M. Broening, 
| William J. Flagg, Benjamin E. Fleagle, 
| Ethel Howard, and Francis E. Litz. This 
| text contains many drills, tests to start and 
end unit, and rules. It 
covers matters of sentence sense (parts of 
speech), punctuation, capitalization, struc- 
ture of sentences and paragraphs. Pretests 
and final tests are comparable, and are 
standardized for grades nine through 
Norms for each grade level can 
be obtained without charge by any teacher 
or supervisor of pupils using the book, by 
writing to Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd 
| St., N. Y. 16, N.Y. Aimed directly at ninth 
and tenth grade pupils, the book can be 
jused in any high school grade by groups 
or individuals who need practice. Book II 
of the same series reviews the content of 
Book I and goes on to outlining, summar- 
izing, dictionary first drafts and 

ision, and letter-writing. (Harper, $1.40.) 
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each necessary 


twelve 


use, re- 


Commercial Supplementary Teaching 
Materials is the report of Dr. Thomas H. 
| Briggs, who directed a study sponsored by 
|the National Association of Secondary 
| School Principals and the National Better 
Business Bureau. This pamphlet is a prac- 
' tical guide for you in making more effec- 


tive classroom use of informative booklets 
and other materials obtainable from busi- 
ness organizations. It gives suggestions to 
businessmen: for fitting material to educa- 
tional needs. It also announces plans for 
enlisting professional experts and experi- 
teachers to prepare materials for 
high schools. Copies of the report are av ail- 
able free from the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, Chrysler Building, N. Y. 17, 
N. Y. 


enced 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
added a new title to its long list of picture 
books, sold for twenty-five cents each. 
Paul Revere contains twenty-seven photo- 
graphs and reproductions of old prints and 
engravings. These show Boston in Revere’s 
time, illustrate Colonial resistance to Eng- 
land, and give fine examples of Revere’s 
craftsmanship. The pictures are excellent 
for notebooks and bulletin boards, and 
suitable for both younger and older pupils. 


° ° oO 


Countless international differences will 
have to be ironed out after V-Day. Arbi- 
International Controversy, by 
Frances Kellor and Martin Domke, points 
out many of them and examines the ma- 
chinery and experience we have for deal- 
ing with them. It discusses progress made 
at Bretton Woods, Dumbarton Oaks, and 
the International Air Conference at Chi- 
cago, and reviews the system worked out 
by the Americas. Important next steps are 
suggested. You can obtain this pamphlet 
free from the American Arbitration Asso- 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, 


tration in 


ciation, 
N. Y. 
oO oO ° 

Social Security, by Gerhard Hirschfeld, 
examines the history of security legislation, 
especially in Great Britain and Germany, 
with a highly critical eye. Mr. Hirschfeld 
is Director of the Research Council for 
Economic Security. He sets aside “purely 
social considerations,” presents facts and 
figures to show the tremendous cost of 
and examines current security 
legislation in the light of conservative eco- 
nomic policy. Obtainable from the Insur- 
ance Economics Society of America, 176 
W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl., for $1.00. 


° ° ° 


security, 


Culture and Personality: Three Lectures 
to Educators contains “Potential Contribu- 
tions of Cultural Anthropology to Teacher 
Education,” by Ralph Linton; “Children 
in the World Today,” by Mary Shattuck 
Fisher; “The Status of Modern Youth,” by 
W. Carson Ryan. (American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C., 15c.) 


All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tic Magazine Teachers Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covering the complete cost of books 
ordered, at the prices indicated. If a 
booklet is available free of charge, of 
course no money need be sent. Address: 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHERS 
SERVICE BUREAU, 220 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 








